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Critics of the modern home are fond of saying that man works in the 
twentieth century while his wife keeps house in the sixteenth. Ex- 
aggerated as this charge may be, its general truth must be admitted. 
The home obviously has not shared in the revolution in productive 
technique which the last century or so has brought. Its methods of 
work have remained almost unchanged, while the efficiency of the in- 
dustrial world has multiplied many fold. 

It was inevitable, of course, that this should be so. For it is through 
machine production on a large scale that this amazing increase in pro- 
ductive capacity was brought about. And such methods clearly could 
not apply to the home. Many of the domestic industries, to be sure, did 
share in the new order of things, but only by ceasing to be domestic, by 
passing from the home to the mill and factory. Those which have clung 
to the household have remained untouched by the sweep of the industrial 
current. Left in the hands of the isolated, untrained domestic worker, 
the possibilities of their improvement have been ignored, their ineffi- 
ciency taken for granted. 

In the last few years, however, a new interest has appeared in the work 
of the household. Stimulated in part by the very magnitude of the con- 
trast with “industry,” in part by the ever-growing problem of domestic 
service, we have begun to consider ways and means of increasing the 
efficiency of this oldest and still largest of occupations. Of the various 
methods proposed, none arouses as much hope as the application of scien- 
tific management to homemaking. To some enthusiasts, in fact, we 
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have here the magic formula which will bring the tasks of the household 
up to twentieth century standards. 

Now that some gains can be made in this way cannot be questioned. 
The work of Mrs. Gilbreth, Mrs. Frederick, and Mrs. Child has already 
demonstrated the possibilities. But it is futile to expect from this source 
a marked or wide-spread increase in household efficiency. The chances 
of a striking change are offset by two serious difficulties. The first of 
these lies in the small size of the household and the great variety of its 
tasks, the second in the skill and interest demanded of the housewife in 
whose hands the application rests. 

That scientific management has grown out of studies of large-scale 
industry is, of course, generally recognized. But the extent to which its 
principles and methods are dependent upon large-scale conditions is fre- 
quently under-estimated by those who urge its adoption in the household. 
Thev realize, of course, that the best results are obtained in the industrial 
plant, with its quantity production, machine methods, large working 
force, and specialization on one or two standardized products. They 
realize also that each of these conditions is exactly reversed in the home. 
But they are confident none the less of the gains to be made by tranfer- 
ring the procedures developed in “industry” to the innumerable and un- 
standardized tasks of the housewife. 

And for some of these procedures their optimism is partially justified. 
In the field of the technique of physical production (as opposed to adminis- 
tration), a number of the findings of scientific management can be applied 
to any routine work, regardless of where it is done. This is especially 
true of the familiar “principle” of ‘‘standardized operations,”’ of finding 
“the one best way” of doing a particular job. Motions can be studied, 
steps counted, work timed and charted for the homely task of dish- 
washing or cooking as well as for the more honored labor of brick-laying 
or stoking. And on the basis of such findings, equipment can be re- 
arranged and processes revised in the household as well as in the “‘outside 
world.” Not only can be, but have been. For it is here that most of the 
work has been done in the application of scientific management to home- 
making, and here that most of the hopes for the future have their source. 

But even in this most promising field the possibilities are often all 
limited. To standardize one or two household tasks is one thing, to 
standardize a considerable number of them, another. Finding ‘‘the one 
best way”’ for even a simple domestic job is a difficult and time-consuming 
matter, requiring much skill and still more patience. Even the rare 
homemaker who is willing and able to meet these demands can hope to 
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cover only a few of her many tasks. And in attempting to use the studies 
which others have made she is met by different conditions of works and 
different family requirements. To adapt the procedures suited to other 
homes to the particular circumstances of her own requires a study almost 
as exacting as the original. 

“The one best way” for a task being found, moreover, her difficulties 
are not at an end. To serve its purpose, the new procedure must be 
consistently used, “standard practice” must be followed. But for this, 
uniform conditions of work are required, and even within her own house- 
hold these are bound to vary continually. Let any doubter attempt 
“standard” bed-making for one week in a household with little children! 
Frequent repetition of the new process is also demanded, until it is fol- 
lowed automatically and with reasonable speed. And for this even the 
three-times-a-day of dishwashing will seldom be adequate. 

In short, the careful finding and using of ‘‘the one best way” is not a 
practical goal for the homemaker. She is too frequently shifting from 
one job to another, the circumstances under which she works are too con- 
stantly changing, to permit a thorough standardization. The most she 
can hope to achieve is a rough application, the elimination of the most 
glaring wastes in her use of time and effort. To the individual home- 
maker, of course, such gains are unquestionably worth while. But from 
the general and long-time point of view, they will help but little to bring 
the work of the household more nearly in line with the efficiency of the 
industrial world. 

And if scientific management cannot greatly advance the technique 
of physical production, still less can it hope to influence the administra- 
tive efficiency of the home. Some time can be saved by the use of the 
simpler devices for planning work and for keeping records. But most 
of the rules and principles in the field of administration are concerned 
with personnel, with the management of the industrial staff and the 
division of work and responsibility. And in the great majority of modern 
homes the housewife herself constitutes the entire working force. Even 
when domestic service is employed or other members of the family share 
in the housework, the number of workers will usually be too small to 
permit much reorganization of duties among them. 

It is not merely the character and conditions of work in the household, 
however, which restrict the promise of scientific management. Even if a 
marked increase in efficiency were possible, it would actually be attained 
in only the exceptional home. For whatever gains are made must come 
through the individual housewife. And here, no less than in industry, 
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the services of an expert are needed, with thorough knowledge of the 
field, with aptitude for the work and with reason for “making good.” 
A few of the millions of homemakers, of course, could qualify for the task. 
But he is an optimist indeed who would place the percentage high. Much 
could be done in time, perhaps, in the matter of training. But no way 
has yet been devised for increasing the proportion of housewives who are 
“born” efficiency engineers. And no substitutes have yet been found 
for the incentive and stimulus which workers in other occupations receive 
from competition and from the pay envelop. 

In fact, it is safe to assume that no general advance in the efficiency 
of housekeeping can be made at the hands of the housewife. For such a 
development the initiative must come from without. And in the im- 
mediate future, as in the recent past, much gain may probably be looked 
for from an improvement in housing and equipment. For here the mat- 
ter rests largely with the builder and manufacturer, the homemaker 
playing the more passive réle of consumer. Yet even from this source a 
radical change cannot be expected. The limit is quickly reached in the 
time and energy to be saved by efficient floor-plans and built-in con- 
veniences. And though the possible saving through mechanical equip- 
ment is apparently very great, its money cost will severely restrict the 
amount which the individual family can afford. 

There is no cure, in fact, for the inefficiency of household production. 
The individual home cannot hope to approximate the extreme rapidity of 
work and the uniform quality of results which the industrial world has 
achieved. If efficiency is to be the goal for the tasks which still remain in 
the household, they too must pass from the home to the large-scale agency. 

And that this transfer is rapidly continuing is evident at every hand. 
So speedily, in fact, is the work of the home diminishing that the question 
of its efficiency is no longer of great importance. The real problem con- 
fronting the modern homemaker is not how her work is done, but what 
her work shall be. Shall she keep within her own hands these last rem- 
nants of family housekeeping, for the sake of the psychological and social 
values which they indirectly bring? Or shall she follow her former work 
into the “‘outside world” and develop a family life which does not depend 
upon housekeeping? 

To such questions as these, scientific management can give no answer. 
We must turn our attention from the techniques of household production 
to what we are wont to call “the intangible aspects” of homemaking. 
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MAKING A CLOTHING BUDGET FOR WORKING GIRLS 


HATTIE E. ANDERSON 


Division of Vocational Teacher Training and Research, M ilwaukee Vocational School 


Budget making has long occupied an important place in the home- 
making curriculum. Teachers have gathered their material from 
various sources. Books and pamphlets have been searched, and data 
have been compiled by different methods in the attempt to set up 
suitable budgetary standards for the various phases of the homemaking 
problem or for the more personal clothing problem of the young girl. 
In closely analyzing this material it becomes obvious that much of it is 
out of date or has been prepared in a questionable manner and, there- 
fore, is unsuitable for classroom use. 

The clothing teachers of the Milwaukee Vocational School decided to 
make a thorough study of the whole question of clothing budgets for 
girls. Confronted with the problem of meeting six thousand employed 
girls who attend school on a part-time basis, fifty clothing teachers con- 
ducted a survey of a group of 1318 repesentative working girls between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. This number was a fair representa- 
tion of the entire group. The purpose of the survey was twofold: 

1. To obtain the actual facts about the clothing situation of these 

girls. 

2. To use the data as a basis for working out a budget suited to the 

present needs of working girls in the city of Milwaukee. 

This article will not only discuss the survey, but will attempt to point 
the way for similar programs in other schools. 


1. Personal information, including the earnings of the girl, her age, who 
selected her clothing, and the method of paying for it. 

. Facts regarding outer clothing, including the number and the kinds of 
garments she possessed, the initial cost, the length of time the 
garment was worn, its cost per year, and whether it was readymade 
or homemade. 

3. Facts regarding underclothing. 

4. Facts regarding accessories. 


bho 


The purpose of the survey was fully explained to these girls, and they 
were asked to fill out the blanks, without signing their names. 

When the tabulated results were studied, they gave some striking 
revelations regarding clothing situations; these are illustrated in graphic 
form on the chart on pages 316 and 317. 
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As will be seen in the chart, the average yearly earnings amounted to 
$404.02. Of this amount, $187.34, or nearly half, was spent for clothing; 
$120.98 was spent for outer clothing, $43.52 for accessories, and $22.84 
for underclothing. That is, 65 cents of the clothing dollar was spent 
for outer garments, 12 cents for under garments, and 23 cents for acces- 
sories. Perhaps hosiery was the most noticeable item. The number of 
pairs used by a girl in a year ranged all the way to 122 pairs, with an 
average of 15 pairs. The number of pairs of shoes, oxfords, and pumps 
purchased in a year ranged up to 16, with an average of 4. On the 
average each girl purchased 2 silk dresses and 4 hats a year. 

An extremely small amount was spent for underclothing— 12 cents of 
the clothing dollar—but the reason was quite apparent. Only one or 
two pieces of underclothing, and four at the most, were worn. Half of 
these girls reported silk underclothing. Only 1 out of 20 admitted 
wearing a corset, and 8 out of 10 wore no petticoat. 

The large amount spent for accessories may be accounted for by the 
fact that hosiery was included under this heading. Seventeen out of 
20 girls wore galoshes, while only 5 out of 10 wore rubbers. Cosmetics 
were not purchased in the amounts usually supposed; the girls bought on 
an average 2} boxes of powder, 1} boxes of rouge, 1 bottle of toilet water, 
and 1 lipstick a year. 

The questionnaire also covered the method of buying. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the girls went shopping with their mothers. This indicated 
close family cooperation. Eleven per cent selected their own clothing, 
while 2 per cent made no report on this item. The survey revealed that 
91 per cent of the girls paid cash for their clothing, 7 per cent carried 
charge accounts, and 2 per cent bought on the installment plan. There 
is a high correlation between the 87 per cent who went shopping with 
their mothers and the 91 per cent who paid cash for their clothing. As 
long as mothers assist in the selection of clothing, girls apparently avoid 
the habit of charging or buying on the installment plan. This is an 
impurtant economic safeguard for the young working girl. 

The findings of the survey were not filed and forgotten. Charts like 
the one reproduced on pages 316 and 317 were placed in the classrooms, 
and the results were studies by the girls. They raised many interesting 
questions concerning proper expenditures for a girl earning $10 to $12 
a week and the students were amazed to find that their clothing alone 
took such a large portion of their income. Such questions arose as, 
“What would I do if I were living away from home?” ‘How could I 
meet other expenses when my clothing bill alone exceeds my pay check?” 
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Plans were then drawn up to assist the girls in standardizing their 
wardrobe expenditures. After careful study of the questionnaires, a 
budget for working girls was prepared, representing the best judgment 
of the fifty teachers who made the survey. The practical worth of this 
procedure is obvious, because the facts were taken from the life situa- 
tions of the girls for whom it was intended. The questionnaires pro- 
vided a wealth of material for working out a standardized budget—not 
one which would apply to every individual student, but which the 
average working girl of this age might use as a guide in making one for 
herself. Classroom contacts further enable the teachers to make better 
suggestions for a girl’s wardrobe. The thought was kept uppermost 
that this budget should be planned for working girls who were between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years; living at home; earning an average yearly 
income of about $400; and planning their wardrobes for a period of 
two years. 

After each teacher had prepared a budget according to her own esti- 
mates, they were merged into a composite budget. This was turned 
over to the girls themselves for criticism, each student being asked to 
add or take out articles of clothing, change the price list to suit her 
circumstances, and to indicate whether in her case the articles were 
homemade or readymade. As a result of this double check by teachers 
and by students a compromise budget was agreed on. The data ob- 
tained were illustrated in attractive form and used as instructional 
material in the classrooms. 

The survey cleared up many points which previously could not be 
determined. Some of these were: 


Average income of the girls attending school, their expenditures for 
clothing, and how the money was apportioned. 

Number ard kinds of articles of clothing purchased. 

Average price paid for each article. 

Length of service for the various articles of clothing. 

Practical suggestions for a usable budget. 


The survey also served to show that greater emphasis should be placed 
in the educational program on the following items: 


Attention to budget making, not only for clothing, but for the expendi- 
ture of the entire income. 

Training in judging the value of purchases, in making wiser selections, 
and in developing new appreciations for the common things of life. 
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Training in the identification of staple fabrics, their properties, and their 


values. 
Practical work on the renovation and care of clothing, where “doing” 


supersedes discussion. 
Good illustrative material for teaching the above effectively. 


This study increased the interest in budget making for both pupils 
and teachers, because they were using live material. Problems of a 
more personal nature were brought up in class for informal discussion. 
Teachers gained a broader insight into the clothing problem and learned 
that much can be done to help these girls, if their best interests are kept 
uppermost. 

No claim is made that the clothing needs of the working girls in Mil- 
waukee are similar to those in other cities, although it seems safe to 
assume that, in many respects, different localities are much the same. 
Home economics teachers who are interested in helping the girl solve 
her clothing problems would do well to make a survey in their own 
communities before attempting to teach the budget. To help others 
who may wish to make a like study of the clothing situation in their 
schools, the detailed steps of this survey have been presented in a mono- 
graph entitled “Clothes, money, and the working girl.” This mono- 
graph will be printed in the near future and may be obtained by writing 
to the Division of Vocational Teacher Training and Research, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Sixth and State Streets, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

It must be remembered, however, that times change; what is applica- 
ble one year may be entirely out of date a few years later. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to be on the alert for changing conditions in the com- 
munity and to base this work on up-to-date material. It is only in 
this way that teachers of home economics will be able to help young 
women set intelligent standards by which to measure expenditures and 
plan wardrobes. 
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CAMP COOKERY 


ALICE M. CHILD 


Division of Home Economics, University of Minnesota 


What better hobby can one encourage young people to choose than 
one for the out-of-doors? A course in camp cookery will interest those 
who have not yet discovered the joy of preparing a meal over the camp- 
fire and will add to the pleasure and knowledge of the enthusiasts for 
outdoor cookery. 

The place, the time, the number of lessons, the age and training of 
the members of the class will vary; therefore, it is not the intention of 
this article to give a definite outline for a course, but rather to pass on 
certain ideas which have come to the writer whose hobby is camp 
cookery, and whose experience in a girls camp and in classes for scouts 
and foresters have prompted the suggestions. 

Possible problems. ‘The course may be based upon definite problems 
or a series of problems such as food for a one-meal hike, an over-night 
hike (supper and breakfast), a two-meal hike (lunch and supper), a 
canoe short trip, a three-day canoe trip, a picnic (carried by auto), a 
winter picnic, a day’s meals in camp, a week’s meals in a permanent 
camp. 

Necessary knowledge of foods. Certain knowledge in regard to foods 
is necessary to plan and prepare any meal well, and it may be desirable 
to give this and some work in the laboratory before working out of 
doors, especially with a group which has had no previous food work. 

That well-balanced, adequate menus with appetizing combinations 
may be planned it is necessary to know something of the function of food 
in the body, the different classes of foods, their general composition, and 
the general principles underlying the cooking of each. 

Good food standards should be stressed, especially since an out-of- 
doors appetite is keen and there is a temptation to eat underdone food 
or to have so hot a fire that products are burned. 

Choice of food materials. It has been said that food for a hike must 
contain a maximum of nutriment with a minimum of bulk; having 
made sure of this, carry what appeals to you. The carbohydrate, fat, 
and protein foods are easy to secure but the foods relied on for cellulose 
or bulk, vitamins, and mineral salts must have special consideration, 
since they are more often fresh products, not so easily kept. 

If one is planning for a stay in a camp where fresh fruits and vegetables 
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can be secured nearby, the problem is solved; but where camp is far 
from a source of such supplies, fresh products may be carried for the 
first days, after which canned fruits and vegetables, especially tomatoes, 
are good. 

For a hike or canoe trip where it is important to go light, the foods 
should be concentrated and contain little moisture, for water can 
easily be added. Dried fruits contain minerals, cellulose, and vitamins; 
and dried milk contains, besides fat, protein, and sugar, an especially 
good supply of calcium and vitamins. Evaporated or condensed milk 
is equally nutritious but heavier to carry; if weight is not a prime con- 
sideration, however, a little should be included, as it is especially good 
in coffee. 

To add to the mineral and vitamin content of the day’s meals wild 
greens such as lamb’s quarter, mustard, narrowdock, and water cress 
may be picked and prepared like any ordinary greens. Of course care 
must be taken to avoid those grown where there is possibility of con- 
tamination from sewage. 

The foods listed below are especially suited for carrying light. Definite 
quantities to be carried should be worked out according to number of 
meals to be served. 


Cocoa, flour (white, graham, corn meal, pancake), meat (bacon, salt pork, 
ham), lard, cereals (oatmeal, rice), sugar, dried fruit (raisins, figs, dates, 
prunes, apricots, apples), dried beans, dried egg, dried milk, cheese, salt. 


In the Forestry Service one of the standard fireman’s day’s rations, 
carried in tin containers, is: 


Bacon—6 oz. Cornbeef hash—6 oz. 

Cheese—4 oz. Sugar—4 oz. 

Pork and beans—6 oz. Coffee—2 oz. 

Chocolate—4 oz. Milk—6 oz. 

Hard tack—8 oz. Raisins—6 oz. 
Salt—1 oz. 


The question of preparation must also be considered in choosing foods 
for out-of-door cookery. The following are easily prepared out of doors: 


Cocoa, cereals (rice especially good), eggs, bacon, fish, meat, vegetables, 
potatoes, carrots, onions, wild greens, white sauce, flapjacks, spider corn- 
bread, baking powder biscuits and variations, gingerbread, cinnamon rolls, 
and prune roll. 
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Out-of-door meals. Out-of-door meals should be simple, but care 
should be taken to have the food for the day adequate and well-balanced, 
with special care regarding the vitamin, mineral, and laxative foods. 
Few foods but plenty of each are desirable. A one-dish meal is the 
ideal one over a campfire or on a hike, since it means one utensil. An 
overabundance of fried foods should be avoided. 

The following menus are good for out-of-doors: 


BREAKFAST: Prunes, soaked over night, cooked or uncooked; bacon; flap- 
jacks and sirup; cocoa. 

Orange; scrambled egg; toast; coffee. 

Dried apricots, soaked over night, cooked or uncooked; oatmeal; bread and 


butter; cocoa. 
LuncH, SUPPER, OR DINNER: Corn chowder; spider cornbread and butter; 


apple sauce. 
Cornbeef hash; buttered beets; bread and butter; rice pudding, hard sauce. 
Mulligan on bread or toast; gingerbread (baked in reflector oven); canned 


fruit. 
Fried potatoes; creamed fish on toast; fresh-picked greens, cinnamon rolls. 


Gypsy egg sandwich; stewed tomatoes; cookies; raisins 


Plan for work. As in all meal preparation, a very definite plan 
should be made for the work connected with preparing a meal over a 
camp fire. 

A few suggestions may not be amiss: First bring water, gather enough 
wood, and get it ready for fire building. Then arrange the utensils and 
start the fire, building it up gradually. Get all provisions together 
within reach. Start the cooking of the various products according to 
length of time it will take to cook them and have them all ready to eat 
at the same time. 

The fire. Near the city it is hard to find a suitable place or wood 
for a fire, and in some states the law forbids camp fires. For such 
situations there are many portable alcohol, kerosene, or gasoline stoves 
on the market. But happy are those who can have the pleasure of 
building an honest-to-goodness fire with wood picked up along the 
beach or in the woods! 

An old woodsman will tell you, ““The most of cookin’s fire building.” 
Novices in camp cookery make too large fires for cooking. For a 
friendship fire build a large fire if you like, but for cooking build a small 
fire and build it according to what is to be cooked over it. To boil the 
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pot a quick fire with a blaze can be used, but for most cooking a bed of 
coals is desirable. It is often well to use two small fires. 

Plan the arrangement of utensils before building the fire and see that 
the supports for them are ready. Grills such as can be obtained in 
different sizes in any sport store furnish the best means of supporting 
utensils unless one is in the deep woods where green logs and branches 
of trees are available. If the latter are used, a convenient way of 
supporting a frying pan or other cooking utensils is on two green logs 
set far enough apart to hold them over the fire; for kettles, cranes of 
crotched sticks can be arranged. If neither grill nor green wood is at 
hand the utensils may be set on carefully placed stones, or a trench 
may be dug just wide enough for the utensils to rest across it and deep 
and long enough for the wood and a good draft. 

Equipment. Expensive camp kits can be secured, but as much or 
more pleasure can be had with a kit of old things from home or of in- 
expensive new ones. A kit should be planned to meet the conditions in 
which it is to be used, the food to be prepared, and the number to be 
served. Kephart says, “An ideal camp outfit is to have what we want, 
when we want it, and never be bothered with anything else.” 

The utensils in a camp kit should be light in weight, fit into one 
another, and pack to advantage. 

A good collection of table utensils for one person consists of a deep 
plate, cup, knife, fork, and spoon. Desirable utensils for cooking include 
frying pan, pail or kettle for boiling, sharp knife, tablespoon, long- 
handled fork, match box, and salt shaker. 

A green stick with a forked end is convenient for toasting bread or 
sandwiches (toasted cheese sandwiches are especially good) or for broil- 
ing chops or bacon. A reflector oven made of tin or aluminum is good 
for baking powder biscuit, spoon corn bread, gingerbread, turn-over 
pies, cookies, planked fish, and most of the products usually prepared 
in a frying pan, which in cooking takes more time. The reflector is 
placed before the fire so that the heat strikes the pan in which the food 
is placed from the bottom and is also reflected upon top of food. For 
a permanent camp a Dutch oven is desirable. This can be used for 
stewing, baking, and in the bean or bake hole. 

The bake hole is a convenient means of cooking foods which take 
long, slow cooking. To prepare it, dig a hole in the ground about two 
feet deep and three feet in diameter, and line it with rocks. In it build 
a big fire, of hard wood if possible; keep the fire for an hour, until rocks 
are hot. On a layer of hot ashes and coals place the dish containing 
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whatever is to be cooked, covered tightly. A Dutch oven is especially 
good for this. Cover with sand or earth and leave over night or all 
day. Six hours will bake beans “fit for a king.” Other dishes es- 
pecially good when cooked in a bake hole are pot roast, Swiss steak, 
soup, Indian pudding, rice, oatmeal, cornmeal mush, Spanish rice, 
dried fruits. 

Recipes for one-dish meals. Any one of the dishes for which recipes 
are given below makes a well-balanced meal, if served with fruits or 
other simple dessert. Some require no utensils. All measurements are 
level. When dried milk is used, 4 tablespoonfuls in 1 cup of water may 
be taken as the equivalent of 1 cup of fresh milk. With dried eggs, 2 
tablespoonfuls of egg in 4 tablespoonfuls of water may be substituted 
for 1 fresh egg. 

CORN CHOWDER 


1 can corn 2 tb. flour 

4 potatoes, cubes , — 3 c. water and 
2 onions, sliced 3c. mak oF 12 tb. dried milk 
2 c. water 3 tb. fat 


Cook onion, potatoes, in water until nearly done; add corn, milk, and flour 
mixed with fat; season; cook 5 minutes. 


MULLIGAN 


1 can tomatoes, 1 can corn, 1 can peas 
Cook 5 minutes, serve on bread or toast. 
Meat may be added if desired. 


SQUAW CORN 


1 can corn, 1 lb. wieners, 6 slices bacon 
Cut bacon in small pieces and cook until golden brown. Add corn and 
wieners, and cook until sausages are thoroughly done (N. B. Never eat rare 
wieners); serve with baking powder biscuit, cocoa, and a fruit. 
Eggs and onions may be used in place of wieners. 


GYPSY EGG SANDWICH 
Cut into small pieces two slices of bacon; cook crisply; add an egg, and 
scramble; serve between slices of toast or bread. 
COCOA 


2 t. cocoa, 2 t. sugar, 4 tb. dried milk 
Mix thoroughly; slowly add one cup of water; stir; cook 5 minutes; beat 
with spoon. 
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FLAPJACKS 
1 c. flour 2 t. baking powder 
4 tb. dried milk } t. salt 
Mix thoroughly; add 1 cup water and mix well; drop on greased frying pan 
hot enough to sizzle; turn when full of bubbles. 
A piece of bacon or salt pork makes a good greaser. A well-beaten egg 
added to the mixture improves the flapjacks. 





CAMP BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT 


1 c. water 4 t. baking powder 
2 c. flour 1 t. salt 
5 tb. fat 4 tb. dried milk 


Mix dry ingredients; mix in fat with a fork or cut in with two knives; add 
water slowly, stirring with a fork until well mixed; drop from a spoon on 
floured reflector pan or greased frying pan. Bake quickly. When a frying 
pan is used, bake until one side is lightly browned, then turn and finish 
baking. 

For a sweet biscuit add two tablespoons of sugar and sprinkle a mixture of 
butter, cinnamon, and sugar on top of dropped biscuit. 


SPIDER CORN BREAD 





2 eggs 4 tb. dried milk 

1 c. water 1 t. salt 

? c. corn meal 1 t. baking powder 
+ c. white flour 1 tb. melted fat 


Beat the eggs; stir in water; add remaining ingredients and mix until 
smooth; pour into a sizzling-hot, greased frying pan; cover and bake over 
coals; when one side is lightly browned, turn and brown on the other side. 

This bread may be baked in a reflector oven or Dutch oven. 


RICE AND CHEESE 


+ c. cheese 3 t. salt 
2 c. cooked rice 4c. milk 
Melt cheese in frying pan; add other ingredients; cook 10 minutes. 


RICE PUDDING IN A FRYING PAN 


2 c. cooked rice 4 c. raisins 
1 c. milk 1 egg 
Mix well in frying pan and cook 10 minutes. 


BAKED POTATOES 


These may be cooked in various ways. Bake in frying pan or Dutch oven; 
or scoop out a basin-like depression, 3 or 4 inches deep and large enough for 
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the potatoes, fill with coals and heat } hour, clean out the hollow, and place 
potatoes in it and cover with hot sand or ashes. Another method of baking is 
to place potatoes in a pail or kettle; cover with damp sand; then build fire 
around and on top; the potatoes will bake in about 30 minutes. 


FISH BAKED IN CLAY 


Rub a fish in soft clay; let it stand alittle, then roll it in clay until it is 
completely covered; dry; bury in hot coals and ashes for an hour; rake out 
and crack the clay; remove skin; dust with salt; eat with baked potato. 


STEAMED FISH 


Season the fish with salt and pepper; roll in a buttered or oiled white or 
manilla paper or in leaves; wrap in a newspaper and soak in water until the 
newspaper is saturated; bury the package in hot coals for from 10 to 20 
minutes according to the size. 


BAKED EGG 
Prick a hole in shell of egg; roll egg in six layers of damp newspaper; bury 


in hot ashes and leave six minutes for a soft-cooked egg and fifteen minutes 
for a hard-cooked egg. 


Cleaning camp. A good camper always leaves a clean camp, burning 
or burying all debris, putting out his fire completely, and leaving no 
embers. 


BOOKS ON CAMP COOKERY 


Miriam, Ava B. AND oTHERS. Camp Cookery. Portland, Oregon: J. K. Gill Co., 1918. 

Kepuart, Horace. Camp Cookery. New York: Macmillan Company, 1926. 

KepHart, Horace. Camping and Woodcraft. Vol. 1. Camping. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1922. 

Sarita, Caartes F. Games and Recreation Methods for Clubs, Camp and Scouts. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1924. 

PatmeR, LawRENCE E. Camp Fires and Camp Cookery. Ithaca, New York: Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1925. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE TO WOMEN 
IN HOME ECONOMICS! 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 


University of Minnesota 


In connection with interest in the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship and 
in the development of graduate research in home economics, the question 
of the extent and number of scholarships and fellowships available to 
home economics women was raised by the chairman of the committee 
on award for that fellowship. At the suggestion of the editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics letters were sent to departments of home 
economics and to some other institutions in which home economics 
women have worked, asking for information concerning the scholarships 
and fellowships offered by them. The request for this information pur- 
posely did not differentiate between graduate or undergraduate scholar- 
ships since it was not known to what extent either was offered. 

Reports were received from about two-thirds of the inquiries. Of 
those replying, nineteen institutions (fourteen of them land-grant 
Colleges) report no scholarships or fellowships available for home 
economics women. Five institutions mention general university or 
college scholarships for which women in home economics may apply 
(Indiana University, University of Idaho, University of Illinois, Vassar 
College, and Western Reserve University) and five others report oppor- 
tunities which are open only to students enrolled in the institution in 
question. 

Undergraduate scholarships reported vary from $50 to $600 and are 
mentioned as available at Cornell University, Drexel Institute, Purdue 
University, Teachers College of Columbia University, Simmons College, 
University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, University of Ten- 
nessee, State College of Washington, and University of Wisconsin. The 
undergraduate scholarships reported were so numerous and varied that 
it did not seem feasible to describe them here and inquiries concerning 
them should be addressed to the institutions named. 

A large number of graduate fellowships and scholarships were reported 
and are listed beyond. In cases where there is a stipulation that the 
work for which the award is made is to be carried out at a specified 
institution, the grants are listed under the name of that institution. 


1 Published with the permission of the Director of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Paper No. 734 of the Journal Series. 
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An effort has been made to make the list complete and accurate 
but differences in terminology may have caused many items to be 
omitted, since in some institutions assistantships or even part-time 
instructing might well be comparable to teaching fellowships or scholar- 
ships offered in other institutions. The names of the recipients of these 
awards for the current year are omitted for lack of space, and for the 
same reason no record is made of the numerous loan funds reported. 
Industrial fellowships and grants are not included in this list, but are 
summarized in the article on page 335 of this JouRNAL. On the other 
hand, fellowships have been included to which some, if not all home 
economics women might be eligible. 

AMERICAN Home Economics Association. Ellen H. Richards Grad- 
uate Fellowship. $500. Offered annually by the American Home 
Economics Association. Open to applicants from institutions of recog- 
nized rank, for research in the field of home economics or in a closely 
related and contributory field such as sociology, economics, child wel- 
fare, science or art. Scholarship, interest, probable ability in research, 
and personality considered. Application to be accompanied by state- 
ment of general field of home economics in which investigation is to 
be made; brief description of plan if such investigation is planned or 
begun; statement of institution where applicant desires to carry on work, 
and statement from such institution that the research in question can be 
conducted there. Candidate to report on work in person or writing at 
the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association. 
Application to be made to the office of the American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C., on or before April 1. 

Textile Section Fellowship. $300. Awarded annually by the Textile 
Section of the American Home Economics Association. Candidate to 
hold at least one degree from a college or university of recognized stand- 
ing and must have specialized in textiles or in chemistry or physics with 
some training in textiles and clothing. Candidate with the most 
scientific textile training given preference. Holder of award to devote 
at least one-fourth time to research on a problem dealing with some 
aspect of textiles and clothing. Research to be prosecuted at a college 
or university of recognized standing under the direction of a member of 
the staff who has made contributions in the field of textile research; 
choice of institution to be considered in making the award. Fellow to 
report to the Textile Section at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. Application to be made to the chair- 
man of the Textile Section, American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C., on or before April 1. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH CounciL. National Fellowships in Child De- 
velopment $1200. Awarded annually under a grant of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to college graduates of the United 
States and Canada who have proper training, preference being given to 
applicants with advanced degrees or practical experience. Aim, to 
attract qualified workers who will increase scientific knowledge of the 
child and bring this knowledge to parents and others concerned with 
child life. Term of appointment, twelve months beginning September 
15th unless otherwise arranged, with one month’s vacation and full 
time devoted to the work contemplated. Application to be made to 
Dr. L. R. Marston, executive secretary of the Committee on Child 
Development, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. Ap- 
pointments made about March 1. Institutions to which appointments 
have been made and directors approved for 1926-27 were: 


Columbia University, Professor Helen T. Woolley 

Cornell University, Professor Nellie Perkins 

State University of Iowa, Professor Bird T. Baldwin 
Merrill-Palmer School, Miss Edna N. White 

University of Minnesota, Professor John E. Anderson 

Yale University, Professor Arnold Gesell 

National Council of Parental Education, Miss Edna N. White 


Joun Sm1on GUGGENHEIM MeEmorRIAL FounpaATION. $2500 (maxi- 
mum). Forty to fifty fellowships for advanced study abroad. Awarded 
annually to persons of high intellectual and personal qualifications who 
have already demonstrated unusual capacity for productive scholarship 
or unusual creative ability in fine arts. Open to men or women, married 
or unmarried, citizens of the United States, irrespective of race, color, 
or creed. Term of tenure twelve months. Application to be made to 
Mr. Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York, N. Y. 

Pr LamMBpA THETA. Ella Victoria Dodds Fellowship. $1000. Offered 
annually by Pi Lambda Theta (honor fraternity for women in education) 
for research in education. Candidate to have at least a master’s degree 
from a graduate school of recognized worth, to have shown notable skill 
in teaching and significant accomplishment in research, and to have 
definite plans for future research. Plans for future research together 
with record of training, experience, previous research and similar in- 
formation to be submitted. Candidate obligated to devote herself un- 
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reservedly to study or research; to submit proposed changes in her 
plan for work; and to make at least two reports on progress to the chair- 
man of the committee, one report not later than January 1, and the 
final report for printing at the end of the year. Application to be 
made to the secretary of the committee on award, Miss Delia E. Kibbe, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN. Fellowships fot 
1928-29 announced by the committee on fellowships include several 
which would seem to be open to properly qualified women in home eco- 
nomics. Application to be made to Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., not later than January 1. Detailed 
announcements to be secured from the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

The Lindsey Barbee Fellowship. $1000. Offered by the Gamma Phi 
Beta Sorority to women graduates of colleges of recognized rank, who 
have completed at least one year of graduate work including some 
courses in the department of social service; to be used in preparation 
for the profession of social service. 

The Julia C. G. Piatt Fellowship. $1000. Open to any woman having 
a degree in arts, science, or literature who intends to make teaching her 
profession. Preference given to candidates who have had successful 
experience in teaching and have completed at least two years of graduate 
study. Award based on evidence of character and ability of candidate 
and promise of success in teaching. 

The American Association of University Women European Fellowship. 
$1500. For research in Europe. Open to any woman having a degree 
in arts, science or literature who has met all requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree with the possible exception of the completion of the dissertation. 
Awarded only to a woman giving promise of distinction. 

The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. $1500. Open to women having 
a degree in arts, science or literature. Candidates must show promise 
of distinction. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship. $1000. For graduate work. Open to 
American women having a degree from any university or college in 
which Phi Mu has a chapter. 

CorRNELL University. The Morgenthau Fellowship. $1000. 
Awarded for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 to a graduate student 
majoring in the economic problems of farm women and girls. Applica- 
tion to be made to Miss Martha Van Rensselear, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC Arts. $540. 
Fellowships in foods and nutrition, household administration, and voca- 
tional education in home economics offered annually. Application to 
be made to the Dean of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Graduate Fellowships. 
$500. Offered annually. One in teaching and one for research under 
Purnell Funds offered in food economics and nutrition and one in 
clothing and textiles respectively, one each in child welfare, household 
management, hygiene, and institutional economics. High under- 
graduate scholarship, particular interest in the field and good recom- 
mendations desired. One-third of student’s time required. Application 
for all grants to be addressed to Dean Margaret Justin, Division of Home 
Economics, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, on 
or before March 20. 

MERRILL-PALMER ScHOOL. Special Grants. Limited in number. 
Made on recommendation of the faculties of the cooperating institutions. 
Application to be made to the registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. International Friendship 
Scholarship. $500. Offered annually to graduate foreign students by 
the Home Economics Club. Application to be addressed to Dean Ava 
B. Milan, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. No 
definite time for application. Award usually made before opening of 
college in fall. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLLeGe. $800. Offered annually to grad- 
uate students who are interested in teaching. Half time to be de- 
voted to assisting and research in the department of home econom- 
ics. Complete transcript of undergraduate work to be furnished. 
Application to be made to the Director of Home ‘Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, by May 1. 


(To be continued) 





OPEN FORUM 


The Elementary Course in Economics. At the meeting of the 
Association of the Land Grant Colleges in November, one session of the 
Home Economics Section was devoted to the discussion of the economic 
and social problems of the home and their place in home economics 
education and research. The informal discussion from the floor took the 
form of a vigorous criticism of the work in elementary economics as it is 
ordinarily offered in colleges and universities. For years, the argument 
ran, departments of home economics have been requiring all their 
students to take a background course in economics, but in the main both 
students and faculty have felt that this was sheer waste of time, an empty 
gesture so far as the effect upon their thinking and information was 
concerned. 

It seemed to me that this criticism was very much to the point. How 
can departments of home economics strengthen their curriculum and 
promote research in economic problems with the fundamental course as 
ordinarily given so unsatisfactory? Must not all those interested in the 
“economics of the home” concern themselves with this problem? What 
do we in home economics want the course in elementary economics to 
do for our students? And what would be a practical way to attack the 
problem? 

Masculine instructors of economics who think the criticism of their 
course has some connection with the sex of the critics rarely have any 
sensible suggestions to offer. They talk vaguely about a presentation 
of economics “from the woman’s point of view” and often attempt to 
stave off criticism by diluting and simplifying the course with the result, 
naturally, of making it more unsatisfactory still from the standpoint of 
the department of home economics. 

Almost equally futile, I believe, are the suggestions that are occa- 
sionally heard that the illustrations given in the economics course should 
be chosen from the field of home economics, or from home activities. 
All illustrations, presumably, should be chosen with reference to the 
student’s experience, but they must also be chosen with reference to 
their value in clarifying the point under discussion. Another suggestion 
heard recently was that the course should begin with a discussion of 
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“wants.” The speaker evidently was not aware that this is one of the 
two or three orthodox ways of beginning a course in economics. Scores 
of text-books begin in this way. Evidently the beginning per se and 
the mention of wants per se do not resolve the difficulty. 

The following procedure is suggested as a practical means of setting 
up standards for the course in economics and of arriving at some con- 
crete idea of what we would like that course to accomplish for our 
students. I would suggest that every individual interested begin to 
work out lists of the character indicated below, these lists then to be 
discussed and organized in group conference by representatives of eco- 
nomics and home economics. 


A list of the features of and facts concerning modern economic life of which 
home economics students should be aware. 

A list of the economic devices and institutions whose operation home 
economics students should understand and concerning which they should have 


standards for judgment. 
A list of the economic terms which they must master if they are to read 


and discuss economic literature intelligently. 
A list of the economic problems, the cause, nature, and suggested remedies 
for which home economics students should understand. 


It seems to me that with lists of this sort before us we would be in a 
position to organize the course in elementary economics satisfactorily, 
and to decide how much of the student’s time it would require to cover 
the ground desired. The best method of teaching the course is, it seems 
to me, another question—whether lecture, discussion, “‘case method,”’ 
what not. 

One very important question must be raised and answered before the 
lists indicated can be made. That is, is this course in elementary 
economics to be the only one of this character for most, if not all, home 
economics students? If so, we have a problem of one sort before us. 
Or must the elementary course be designed to meet the needs of students 
who will have one or more advanced courses for which this course is to 
serve as the background? If the latter we have a problem of another 
sort. Furthermore a distinct responsibility is now thrown on the 
teachers of the advanced courses. Do their courses actually require 
and utilize the information, vocabulary, and thinking technique of the 
elementary course? If they do not, the students are bound to feel that 
there is something wrong. Advanced courses must supplement and 
enrich the elementary work as truly as the elementary work must pre- 
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pare them for the advanced. The whole of a series of courses with 
similar problems should be greater than the sum of its parts. 

Recognition of this problem was one of the reasons why the Section on 
the Economic and Social Problems of the Home undertook a survey of 
the elementary courses in economics and sociology now being offered 
in ninety-nine colleges which have four-year courses in home economics 
and further discussion will undoubtedly be given to the matter at the 
Des Moines meeting. Can we not begin at once to work on our list of 
problems, concepts, factual material? And should not the Section on 
Economic and Social Problems of the Home give the problem of the 
elementary course priority in its schedule of business? 

HAZEL Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 


Industrial Fellowships. Fellowships, including grants, financed 
by commercial organizations and manufacturers in various educational 
institutions, are increasing in number and importance. Mellon Institute 
at the University of Pittsburgh alone has sixty industrial fellowships at 
the present time and employs one hundred and two research chemists 
and engineers for technical research. 

Since the future of home economics in business will be determined 
and effected in part by the results of a scientific experimental re- 
search, the general aims, types, and results of a few such industrial 
investigations directly connected with home economics in business 
problems will be briefly discussed. 

There are in general three main reasons for the establishment of a 
fellowship or grant in an educational institution by a commercial 
organization, rather than having the experimental work done by or under 
the supervision of their own employes. 

1. Relatively few commercial organizations employ people sufficiently 
trained to do scientific experimental work, whereas an educational insti- 
tution may be fully staffed to carry on the research necessary to the 
solution of these problems. 

2. In most cases it is less expensive to finance an experiment in a 
college or university laboratory because of its fairly complete equipment 
—in some cases fully complete—and because of lower cost of supplies 
and supervision. 

3. Not only is the experimental work conducted strictly without bias 
but the very fact that the work has been conducted in a recognized 
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educational institution under trained supervision gives less opportunity 
for questioning the results. 

Where experimental research is conducted in laboratories of com- 
mercial organizations, a parallel or check experiment is sometimes con- 
ducted under a fellowship or grant in a university. 

From the generous returns to a questionnaire sent to educational 
institutions and commercial organizations, the writer has listed twelve 
pieces of commercial research now under way at educational institutions 
which touch directly on some phase of home economics. 

While experimental work of this type in the home economics field is 
still in its infancy, the tendency to secure definite, accurate facts about 
a product is growing rapidly. Truth in advertising apparently is a 
principle which manufacturers are taking seriously as of mutual benefit 
to themselves and the consuming public. 

Ina S. LINDMAN, 
Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Vocational Homemaking for Adults. An effort has been made in 
Colorado during 1927-28 to include in the adult homemaking work 
parent study classes. Wherever they have been included in the school 
program they have met with marked success. Two of these in particular 
have received a great deal of attention because in each case a father 
has been the leader of the Stroup. 

One of the schools is being conducted at Fleming, a little town in 
eastern Colorado. Although it has only about 200 inhabitants, it can 
boast of a consolidated high school with a wide-awake, progressive 
superintendent and an active teacher of homemaking. In 1926-27 they 
included in their curriculum a unit of ten lessons for women on meal 
planning for the family which aroused real interest in the community. 
In fact, it indicated so well the possibility of courses for parents that this 
year a unit has been organized which is known as the Parent Study 
Club. Its leader is a farmer, the father of a family in the district. 

The other class where a father acts as leader is in a mining camp at 
Cripple Creek. The superintendent has a young family of his own and 
for this reason has studied the problems of child training, not only in 
connection with the school but in connection with his own family, and 
was so interested that he was finally induced to act as leader for a study 
group of this kind. The group is meeting one evening a week, and he 
has been particularly successful in getting an attendance of both parents 
and has as many fathers in his class as mothers. 
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Both of these classes are using similar outlines, which give the parents 
an opportunity to study and discuss from the following topics the ones 
in which they are most interested: 


What do we wish our homes to do for our children? 
The old vs. the new ideas of discipline. 
The part punishment plays in discipline. 
The danger of punishment. 
What is punishment, and how should it be administered? 
Education through play. 
Training our children in the use of money. 
First steps in character building. 


These two classes have been particularly successful because both 
parents need to study the problems in connection with children, and 


when a father acts as leader other fathers are more likely to attend. 
Mary BLopcGETrT, 


State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Fort Collins, Colorado 


The Pros and Cons of Efficiency in the Household. The suc- 
cessful administration of business enterprises in this day and age pre- 
supposes the application of efficiency principles based on scientific study. 
The efficiency engineering idea has grown by leaps and bounds in the last 
decade, until almost every business organization, be it large or small, 
feels the need of careful time-study and motion-study in order that it 
may operate most efficiently and most profitably. 

Now to some of the more progressive and far-sighted among us has 
come the vision of efficiency engineering applied to that greatest, most 
difficult, and least scientifically-controlled of all forms of business—the 
business of homemaking. If efficiency principles have met with even 
moderate success in their application to the management of manufactur- 
ing plants, do they not hold promise of increased success and happiness 
and profit in the home? 

But do we want efficiency methods introduced into the home? 

An attempt to answer these questions was made by a group of some 
eighty or ninety seniors in the home economics course at the University 
of Wisconsin in a free-for-all debate on the question: Resolved: That 
home economists should not attempt to introduce efficiency engineering 


methods into the home. 
Eighty girls, all of whom have shown by their choice of a home eco- 
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nomics course as their particular kind of a higher education that they are 
interested in the home and in things and methods pertaining to thehome, 
are sure to have numerous and very definite ideas on questions such as 
these. The great number of convictions expressed, both pro and con, 
was most interesting though not surprising. 

Of course there should be efficiency engineering in the home, some of 
the group maintained with vehemence; the troubles of the homemaker 
would fly out through the open window as soon as efficiency methods 
were introduced. She would become a better wife, a better mother, 
and a better citizen. The proper methods and machinery brought into 
the home mean a saving of strength and of time for her, to say nothing 
of the relief to her nervous system. She can then bring to her husband, 
her children, and her social and civic contacts a spirit that is still fresh 
and eager and patient and cheerful after her many housewifely duties 
have been disposed of in the most approved and least tiring fashion. 

The saving of time that undoubtedly would be effected would allow 
greater leisure and chance to express her own individuality, which, in turn, 
would make her a more interesting companion to her husband. She 
would have time to study the problems of her children and to play with 
them. What is more, her home would be a more hygienic place, thanks 
to faultless cleaning devices, for her family to live in. 

With efficiency principles applied in the home, the homemaker gains 
a knowledge of scientific study and control and she acquires a greater 
appreciation of efficiency and scientific management in general. By 
having a small share of the world’s work brought into her home, she is 
put more nearly in tune with the things that are going on in the world 
about her. 

The “emancipated woman” has been speaking. And now her rather 
old-fashioned, or if you will, more phlegmatic sister rises to the defense 
of her less carefully-planned though none the less happy household. 

She maintains that the work of a household is so variable, is affected 
by so many and such constantly changing factors that it is indeed difficult 
if not practically impossible to standardize it to the point where a worth- 
while increase in efficiency would be effected. 

Is it not enough, she asks, that children must go out into a machine 
world without having them growing up in a machine home? It is in the 
home that the extremely interesting and ever-varied humanistic element 
must be preserved. 

Efficiency engineering must not be allowed to gain a foothold in the 
management of a household, for where would, then, be the fun in keeping 
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house? The thing that makes housework so fascinating and so stimulat- 
ing is its unexpectedness which requires of the housekeeper the utmost of 
originality and versatility. How dreadfully monotonous housework 
would become if in every one of its numerous tasks certain standard 
practices were to be followed, if the same choice and arrangement of 
equipment were invariably to be made: “We'd rather go on making 
our beds and baking our pies in the old, perhaps wasteful way than to 
submit to standardization” appears to be the attitude of this group 
that clings to the old traditions. 

We find ourselves restating the question: Is efficiency in the household 
of sufficient importance so that it may wisely be stressed to the point 
where it destroys the personal interest and enjoyment of the housewife 
at her daily tasks? 

At present this particular group can give no definite answer to this 
question. If ten years from now these young people with their sturdy 
convictions might come together again, perhaps a definite conclusion 
could be reached, but until experience shall have tested their courage 
and faith and hope, their staunch beliefs remain to each of them un- 
changed and unchangeable. 

Warpa GERHARDT, 
University of Wisconsin, ’28. 


Cooperation Between Retail Stores and Home Economics 
Departments. Through lack of understanding, perhaps, the retail 
stores and the home economics departments of the public schools seem 
not to have worked together as closely as they might. Probably both 
the officials of the stores and the instructors in home economics have 
been and are anxious for mutual assistance if a satisfactory method can 
be presented, but most home economics classes have hardly begun to 
use the resources within their own city or town. 

The managers and clerks in the stores of Lansing, Michigan, have 
been willing to lend materials for class discussion and have helped the 
home economics instructors to find articles to illustrate both what is suita- 
ble and what is unsuitable for the purposes which the classes are dis- 
cussing. Teachers have respected the privilege by handling this ma- 
terial carefully and not keeping it out an undue length of time. Table 
linen, such as Junch cloths and napkins; bedding, as pillow cases and 
sheets; underwear; hosiery; children’s garments; and layettes have been 
so loaned by department stores. An interior decorator has loaned 
draperies and large samples of wall paper. 
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In the spring of 1927, the merchandizing and advertizing managers of 
a leading department store offered to exhibit in the store articles made 
in the public schools which had won prizes in a contest arranged by the 
store. These articles were judged by two of the instructors in the home 
economics department at the Michigan State College and the prize 
articles exhibited in one of the display windows. The three junior 
high schools, where one semester of household arts is required and one 
is elective, competed against each other, each semester separately. Four 
semesters are offered in senior high school and classes doing the same 
work were in competition. The various classes scored the garments and 
selected the ones they considered best to send. This was done because 
there were two group prizes offered, one for the best work done by a 
junior high school and one for the class in senior high school sending in 
the best exhibit. These prizes were ten dollars each and were spent for 
screens for the respective clothing laboratories. Approximately fifty 
dollars in merchandise was given in individual prizes. The prize gar- 
ments were in display windows for a week. Some newspaper publicity 
was given this and posters were used in the window. The girls and their 
parents were interested in the whole undertaking. Articles competing 
were household articles, simple cotton dresses, underwear, tailored 
blouses, silk dresses, millinery, children’s garments, tailored suits and 
coats. 

In February, 1928, the same store again offered display space for a 
school exhibit. No prizes were offered, but the exhibit was in the window 
for a week with one change of articles during that time. There was a 
great deal of favorable comment and the school girls were intensely 
interested in and most enthusiastic over the project. 

This firm has also offered the use of the store from 5:30 to 6:15 P.M. 
for class purposes. For instance, in the study of underwear, hosiery, 
woolen materials, or silks we may take the class to the store where the 
instructor or one of the employees, a woman trained in home economics, 
will discuss the articles under consideration, using the materials in the 
store as illustration. Of course all this is good advertising for the store, 
but it is an equally good practical problem for home economics girls, 
and is particularly helpful in selection of materials and clothing, and in 
budget units. 

Eva CARRETT, 
Clothing Department, Lansing High School. 

















EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting. With the receipt of the April Bulletin and its 
information regarding such practical matters as hotel reservations and 
railway rates and certificates, members of the American Home Economics 
Association have doubtless begun planning their itinerary to and from 
Des Moines, where a record-breaking number of them is expected to 
foregather from June 25 to June 29. Thanks to friends in Iowa the 
JouRNAL, last month, this month, and again in June, is able to tell its 
readers about some of the places and institutions particularly interesting 
to home economics visitors. 

The program, outlined in the January Bulletin, will be given in detail 
in the Bulletin to be issued later in May and will be described at some 
length in the June JouRNAL. Meanwhile it is announced that at the 
general meeting on Wednesday evening, when the public is invited to 
share with the Association the privilege of listening to Judge Florence 
Allen of Columbus, Ohio, her subject will be “Significant factors of home 
life as revealed through the courts.” Another welcome bit of news is 
that another Convention Daily will add to our gaiety and convenience, 
this time under the editorship of Josephine Wylie of Wallace’s Farmer 
and through the courtesy of the Meredith Publishing Company of 
Des Moines. 


Student Clubs at Des Moines The two committees responsible for 
the share of student clubs in the doings at the annual meeting are arrang- 
ing their program so that delegates will have ample opportunity to 
meet both by themselves and with their advisors and also to attend 
section meetings. In addition, the national officers will meet the dele- 
gates and their advisors at tea, Miss Bevier and Mrs. Eda Lord Demarest 
will speak at one of the student club meetings, and there will be several 
jolly and profitable luncheons or dinners for the club people. Details 
will be sent direct to all affiliated student clubs. 


Iowa State College. The members and friends of the American Home 
Economics Association at Iowa State College are looking forward to 
sharing in the cordial welcome which the state has ready for the Associa- 
tion and are hoping to make its proposed visit to Ames enjoyable. The 
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Iowa landscape puts on its best ‘“Sunday-go-to-meeting” in June and 
the pleasant ride over from Des Moines will be good preparation for 
the Iowa State College campus in full summer bloom. 

Perhaps a bit about the origin and development will enable the Asso- 
ciation members to get a better understanding of the institution as it is 
today. Iowa State College has literally grown up with the state itself. 
The College was formally opened in 1869 with two courses of instruction: 
one in agriculture and one in mechanic arts or engineering. Women 
were permitted to enter either of these two courses and to choose their 
own courses, including a limited number in cultural subjects. It is 
recorded that President Welch devoted half of his inaugural address to 
the justification of allowing women equal opportunities with men. Evi- 
dently seeing into the future, he expressed his conviction that girls 
“can never become accomplished and thoroughly educated women with- 
out a knowledge of conducting every household occupation with system, 
intelligence, and womanly grace.”’ 

In the first years of the institution, every student was required by law 
to “labor” two and one-half hours a day throughout the college year. 
The thirty-six young women then enrolled worked in squads, rotating 
systematically in the dining-room, kitchen, laundry, and bakery, so that 
they might have practice in each department. Although this was not 
the beginning of home economics, it did pave the way for the four-year 
“ladies’ course’ which developed in 1871 and which included lectures 
in “domestic economy.” During the succeeding ten years, this work 
became established under the fostering care of Mrs. Mary B. Welch, 
wife of the first president. An interesting history of the division is given 
by Miss Bevier in her “Home Economics in Education.” 

Visitors to the campus this coming June will see that during sixty 
years of development Iowa State College has expanded into five separate 
divisions—agriculture, engineering, home economics, industrial science, 
and, veterinary medicine. In addition there are the graduate college, 
formally organized in 1919, and the extension organization in which all 
divisions are represented. The college enrollment for 1926-1927 was 
nearly fifty-five hundred. The resident staff includes about five hundred. 
The home economics enrollment last year was thirteen hundred, includ- 
ing about a hundred graduate students. The resident home economics 
staff is composed of seventy women and there are twenty-three extension 
specialists. 

While it is expected to make Home Economics Hall the center for the 
visiting Association members, there is much all over the campus to 
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interest them. The beautiful Memorial Union building, which is to 
serve the college as a recreation center, will be well on toward completion 
by June. Some of its outstanding features will be the facilities for feed- 
ing large numbers of people and for housing guests of the college. Its 
up-to-date equipment will be of particular interest to those concerned 
with institutional administration. In the same connection, visits may 
be made to the group of women’s halls which form almost a small town. 
The first unit of a proposed group of men’s halls was opened last fall. 

On the campus is a fine modern hospital whose staff supervises the 
health of the student body. The hospital dietitian, who is a member of 
the hospital and also the home economics staff, supervises the practical 
work of advanced students in training as dietitians. 

Other phases of college work which will be interesting to home econo- 
mists include agricultural engineering, with its cooperative experiments 
on household equipment, the new chemical engineering plant for the 
manufacture of cellulose from the famous Iowa “‘tall corn” stalks, and a 
large dairy building, now under construction. 

For visitors who are interested in special research, equipment, or other 
features of the College, opportunity will be provided to visit the various 
laboratories and classes. It is hoped to make the day on which the 
Association comes to Ames one of relaxation and informality and all 
divisions of Iowa State College are joining with the home economics 
resident and extension staffs in anticipation of the pleasure and privilege 
ahead.—M. E. T. 


Iowa State Teachers College. Members of to the American Home 
Economics Association attending the annual meeting will be welcome 
visitors at the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The college is beautifully situated on Cedar River, with a campus 
covering twenty-six acres. The faculty includes one hundred seventy- 
five members, and there is a three million dollar plant with twenty-four 
buildings. The college is in session forty-eight weeks of the year, and 
offers courses preparatory to every line of teaching in the public schools. 
Its special as well as general courses are based on college standards. 

The home economics department offers a two-year program leading 
to a state certificate and a four-year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. The department is well equipped and occupies 
the entire third floor of the new Vocational Building. A home manage- 
ment cottage is located on the campus. The department bases its work 
on a study of the home with a view to attaining better living conditions 
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and a richer home life. The course emphasizes appreciation of the 
activities involved in homemaking, the development of technical skill, 
and the application of the beautiful and the artistic to the household. 

Towa State Teachers College would be glad to make arrangements for 
a visit from any or all of the delegates to the annual meeting. Cedar 
Falls is readily accessible, as it is served by four railways with thirty- 
four trains daily, and is on a direct line of the Chicago Great Western 
to Des Moines, which is a hundred and twenty-five miles distant. 
Cedar Falls is also located at the junction point of two federal motor 
highways and one state highway. Two motor bus lines pass through 
the city, making excellent connections to many points throughout the 
state. 


Home Economics at the Boston Meetings. The conferences of 
home economics supervisors and teachers arranged under the auspices of 
the American Home Economics Association in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the Division of Superintendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation at Boston, February 24 and 25, were unusually well-attended and 
profitable. Throughout the meetings—formal addresses, discussions, and 
business sessions alike—one felt the vitality which comes when people 
of like interest and purpose join for the frank consideration of their 
common problems. Special credit for the success of the meetings is also 
due to the untiring work of Agnes Houston Craig, supervisor of home 
economics in Springfield, Massachusetts, who acted as general chairman, 
and Emeline Whitcomb, specialist in home economics in the United 
States Bureau of Education, who served as secretary of the conference. 

The general topic at the first session was home economics in the junior 
high school; carefully selected supervisors talked of such special phases 
as health, the child’s duties in the home, good citizenship, and character 
development, while Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, presented the point of view of the homemaker. 
At another session the discussions were from the point of view of the 
school administrator as presented by Dr. Balliet, formerly dean at New 
York University, and Superintendent Claxton of Tulsa. A third session 
considered what employers and vocations expect from home economics 
and brought out the point that home economics serves as a means of 
teaching such generally necessary qualities as neatness and accuracy and 
thus provides an excellent basis for training for the special vocations. 

The business session of the conference was devoted chiefly to the con- 
sideration of reports from committees appointed at the Supervisors’ 
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Conference which met on the call of the United States Commissioner of 
Education at the time of the American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Asheville, June, 1927. More definite plans for some perma- 
nent organization within the American Home Economics Association 
were discussed at Boston and will be further developed for consideration 
at the conference called for June 25 in Des Moines, the day preceding 
the annual meeting of the Association. 


May Day, Child Health Day. Of the publicity given out by the 
American Child Health Association in connection with the nation-wide 
celebration of May first as a day devoted to “better children for our 
nation; a better nation for our children,” none seems to put the whole 
matter more effectively than an American adaptation of the “Child’s 
Bill of Rights” which was issued in 1924 as ‘““The Declaration of Geneva”’ 
by the Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants Welfare Committee 
of the League of Nations and published in the JourNAL for June, 1926. 
This American version bears the signature of Herbert Hoover, president 
of the Association: 


The ideal to which we should strive is that there shall be no child in America: 

That has not been born under proper conditions. 

That does not live in hygienic surroundings. 

That does not have prompt and efficient medical attention and inspection. 

That does not receive primary instruction in the elements of hygiene and 
good health. 

That has not the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body. 

That has not the encouragement to express in fullest measure the spirit 
within which is the final endowment of every human being. 


To make this bill of rights a working program in the community the 
Association suggests the following definite aims: 


1. Preparedness for parenthood: motherhood, fatherhood, pre-natal care. 

2. A wholesome home environment: physical, cultural. 

3. Sound nutrition. 

Physical examination, correction of defects, protection against disease. 

. Training in health habits and knowledge: in the home, in the school. 

. Mental and emotional soundness: through inheritance, through en- 
vironment. 

7. Spiritual encouragement: through the home, through the church. 


Principal Causes of Illness. Home economists interested in public 
health work, or, indeed, in general health will welcome the results of a 
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two-year study of the principal causes of illness recently made by the 
United States Public Health Service in a typical small eastern city. A 
record of all illnesses experienced by a group composed of persons of all 
ages and both sexes, and in no respect unusual, showed the following: 


The rate of sickness from colds and bronchitis was the highest, being an- 
nually 418.6 per 1,000 persons. Influenza and grippe came second with a rate 
of 143.2 per 1,000; diseases of the digestive system were 96.5 per 1,000; tonsillitis 
and sore throat 65.7; confinement and other puerperal causes 46.9; diseases of 
the nervous system, including headaches, 44.1; accidents and other external 
causes, 39.5; measles 34.2; whooping cough 22.6; rheumatism and lumbago 
21.8; heart and other circulatory diseases 18.3. The list contains ten or eleven 
more items and concludes with hay fever and asthma which is shown to have 
caused 5.8 cases of sickness each year per 1,000 persons. 


The record further showed that illness was most frequent in persons 
under 10 years of age, and least frequent in those between 15 to 24 years; 
becoming thereafter more frequent and also more severe and more often 
fatal. 

A sharp contrast was found between the causes of sickness and the 
causes of death. Respiratory diseases, “epidemic, endemic, and infect- 
ious” diseases, and digestive diseases and disorders rank high as causes 
of sickness, but relatively low as causes of death. On the other hand, 
the group of general diseases (including cancer, diseases of the nervous 
system, and diseases of the kidney and related organs) were relatively 
much more important causes of death than of sickness. The diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels show the sharpest contrast,—24 per cent 
of deaths are due to these conditions, as against only 2 per cent of the 
sicknesses. 

The belief of the Surgeon General is: 


One of the most important lessons to be drawn from this study is that public 
health has as yet barely touched the task of preventing the conditions which 
manifest themselves in physical and mental impairments, in inefficiency and 
illness, and in postponable death. Plague and pestilences have been dimin- 
ished, and infant and child mortality from infectious and intestinal disorders; 
healthful living is being established more and more firmly as a popular ideal; 
but aside from these the prevention of disease remains as an outstanding 
problem yet to be solved. 


Ella Henry Borst. On January 16, 1928, the death of Mrs. Ella 
Henry Borst brought a loss not only to the schools of Denver, Colorado, 
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but to the many friends to whom her generous activity, intellectual 
enthusiasms, and breadth of interest had been a constant source of 
inspiration. A native of Colorado, she returned home after graduation 
from the Framingham Normal School to take up pioneer work in domes- 
tic science in the Denver schools. That she was eminently successful 
may be seen by the immediate demand for more laboratories in Denver 
and the broadening of her own position from that of sole teacher to that 
of city supervisor of domestic science. Equipping lunchrooms in the 
Denver high school and managing them until they could be put into the 
hands of someone else are merely examples of the kind of task which 
Denver, over a period of years, asked her to do in addition to her regular 
assignment. 

In 1911 Miss Henry married Mr. William Chalmers Borst and the 
charming home life then begun widened, instead of narrowing, her interest 
in the lives of others. 

With characteristic energy, Mrs. Borst studied continuously, keeping 
in the van of her profession yet never failing to cherish highly the purely 
intellectual and cultural. A bachelor’s degree from Denver University, 
work in the medical college there, summer school at the University of 
California, and finally a master’s degree from Columbia are evidence of 
the zest which she found in the student’s life. Thus it was that, when 
in 1922 she resigned as supervisor of domestic science, many departments 
in the Denver high schools were eagerly opened to her. Social science 
was her choice; and in this new work, as everwhere else, the force of 
her personality and her insight into all problems of teaching were recog- 
nized. It was only a short time before she was called upon to become 
a member of the committee which was revising the social science curric- 
ulum. 

Her pupils felt she was their friend, and that their success was her aim, 
an aim indeed for which she strove untiringly and with a forgetfulness 
of self that struck terror to the hearts of those who loved her. The first 
to see and value the beautiful, she was a living inspiration to others to 
be satisfied with nothing less than the excellent, however difficult it 
might be to win.—M. C. F. 


The Household Efficiency Question. The question raised at the 
end of Miss Kneeland’s article on page 311 is one more often discussed 
in private than on the printed page. Quite apart from the question of 
practicability, there are not a few homemakers who have grave doubts 
as to the desirability of running a household with the efficiency of an 
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industrial plant as a model. Such women are perhaps not the ones most 
eager to rush into print with their opinions, but that they include some 
who are neither antiquated nor ignorant is shown by the article on page 
337. As Miss Gerhardt explains, the discussion out of which her paper 
grew was held among university undergraduates in home economics, 
and opinion was so divided that neither side could claim a victory. 
Moreover, the instructor assures us that the students were outspoken 
in the expression of their opinions, and that the genuine interest aroused 
in the question did not end with the discussion in class. 


In Memory of Mrs. Norton. The news of Mrs. Norton’s death came 
while the April JOURNAL was going through the press, and a brief notice 
of it was hurriedly inserted into the editorial section. In those few lines 
no effort was made to tell the service which Mrs. Norton rendered to home 
economics or the affection with which home economists regarded her. 
It is hoped that in a summer issue some worthy tribute can be paid to 
one who was among the most active and successful pioneers in home 
economics and who guided the JourNaL oF Home Economics through 
seven years of noteworthy development. 


Caroline L. Hunt’s Papers. A committee has been appointed to 
consider the publication of a memorial volume, probably made up largely 
of excerpts from Miss Hunt’s writings. For this, copies of all her papers 
are greatly needed and there is difficulty in collecting them because many 
appeared in widely-scattered magazines and newspapers. The editor of 
the JoURNAL, who is a member of the committee, therefore earnestly 
requests any reader who owns or can obtain any of Miss Hunt’s articles 
to loan or give them to the committee. Definite information as to the 
issues of a periodical in which papers are known to have appeared will 
be welcomed when copies are not available. Please address Miss Helen 
W. Atwater, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 























RESEARCH 
BACTERIAL CONTENT OF UNDERSHIRTS 


GLADYS P. WINEGAR 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Scientific research in bacteriology has substituted definite facts for 
many vague hypotheses as to the cause of the spread of disease. Con- 
clusive evidence is still lacking on certain points, however, among them 
the part played by clothing in the dissemination of microorganisms. 
The work here reported was planned to add to our knowledge of the kind 
and quantities of microorganisms taken up by undergarments worn under 
known conditions and also of how these microorganisms survive washing 
and drying by different methods and for different numbers of times. 

The work was done with undershirts worn by 40 young men in the 
athletic department of Kansas State Agricultural College. These gar- 
ments were selected because they were uniform in character and easy to 
collect and examine and because the occupation of the wearers provided 
desirable conditions for the study. The garments were regulation short- 
sleeved athletic shirts of white cotton in heavy flat weft-knitted fabric. 

A fabric analysis was made and recorded so that in case further studies 
should seem desirable the shirts could be duplicated. The average 
weight of the garments was 116.6 grams air dry and the average area 
930 square inches. 

The shirts were worn next to the skin for a fixed number of hours each 
day and for a fixed number of days. The period of wear included such 
activities as football, basket-ball, baseball, and track practice. These 
forms of exercise, the general activity of the wearer, and the weather all 
introduced varying amounts of perspiration and dirt into the shirts. 

A regular system was worked out for distributing and collecting the 
garments. Before being given out for use in an experiment the shirts 
were washed at a public laundry and their bacterial content was deter- 
mined. Three series of determinations were made, including 400 in all. 
The first and second series were arranged to show the effect on the bac- 
terial content of one, two, three, and six periods of wear and also the effect 
of drying under different conditions, namely, by ordinary overnight 
drying and by overnight drying supplemented by drying for two and for 
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three days in the sun and by two days in the shade. The third series 
of determinations was made with shirts subjected to from one to ten 
washings. In the first and third series determinations by the following 
method was used. 

A gallon of water was boiled for five minutes in a covered pail and 
cooled under cover to room temperature. The sterilized rubber gloves 
worn by the person making the determination to avoid any contamination 
from the hands, were washed on the hands in this sterile water, of which 
a sample for later plating was then placed in a carefully labelled sterile 
bottle by means of a sterile pipette. The shirt was then placed in the pail 
of water, washed by rinsing it up and down forty times, and squeezing it 
each time it was lowered into the water. Soap was not used because of 
its possible germicidal action. After the washing operation was com- 
pleted a sample of the wash water was taken by the method already 
described and plated within an hour. 














TABLE 1 
Bacterial content of shirts worn different numbers of times 
BACTERIA TO THE SQUARE INCH 
TIMES OF WEAR —-- — 

Maximum Minimum Average 
1 85 5,904,000 6,560 398 , 520 
2 82 13,038,000 11,275 6,027 ,000 
3 80 18,450,000 82,000 7,679 ,927 
6 85 | 22,550,000 352,600 9,679 ,054 














The water in which the gloves had been washed was plated in nutrient 
agar, using dilutions of 2. cc. and1cc. The wash water was also plated in 
nutrient agar, using dilutions of 0.1 cc., 0.01 cc., and 0.0001 cc. All 
plates were labelled, and incubated for forty-eight hours at 37°C. At the 
end of this period the number, color, and size of colonies were noted. 
Further classification of types was made by means of Gram’s strain and 
microscopical examination. Representative colonies from each plate 
were chosen for identification of types, and all species found were re- 
corded on specially arranged charts. From the average number of col- 
onies per cubic centimeter the total number of organisms washed from 
each shirt, and the number per square inch were estimated. 

To determine the presence of acid and gas forming organisms, lactose 
fermentation tubes were inoculated with wash water in dilutions of 10 cc., 
5 cc., 1 cc., 0.1 cc., 0.01 cc., and 0.0001 cc. and incubated for forty-eight 
hours at 37°C. When acid or gas was found in the tubes a test was made 
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to determine the presence of fecal types by inoculating eosin-methylene 
blue media with the sample and noting changes in color or metallic luster. 

In the second series of tests the procedure just described was varied by 
adding 0.5 cc. of sterile rabbit blood to the agar. Colonies were counted 
at the end of twenty-four and forty-eight hour periods, special note being 
taken of the proportion of hemolytic types present. For further deter- 
mination of types, a blood-and-broth mixture was inoculated and incu- 
bated for twenty-four hours. 

From determinations made on forty freshly laundered shirts it was 
calculated that their average bacterial content was 248 per cubic centi- 
meter or 1016 to the square inch. This indicates that the methods used 
by the commercial laundry in which the shirts were cleaned did not com- 
pletely sterilize the garments, though it did greatly reduce the number of 
microorganisms present. 

TABLE 2 


Frequency of certain counts in determinations of bacterial contents of shirts worn different 
numbers of times 


























BACTERIA PER SQUARE INCH 
TIMES OF sUMeen S Se Se Se Se S$ sg 23 S$ $3 
WEAR or 2 i s%/s2 132 /s2 1 se | &8¢/] f= | Se | Se 
emts | 8= | 35 | 2S | Bz | 2S | BS | HB | ot | HS | CSB 
$= | Si | 83 | sé | ES | 8a | S2 | 44 | SS | Sa 
.-) -_ Nn + ° oa - -_ - _ 
1 85 +4 28 11 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 82 28 20 16 10 + 2 2 0 0 0 
3 80 12 22 17 12 3 6 2 2 2 2 
4 gs | 4/12 | 2 | 17 | 4] 4] 3] 4] 3] 38 























Table 1 shows the maximum, minimum, and average number of bac- 
teria per square inch in shirts worn one, two, three, and six times. Table 2 
is of interest in connection with this, since it groups the results according to 
the frequency with which samples from the various lots fell within 
certain bacterial counts. The wide range of these counts was adopted 
because of the wide variation in the results obtained from shirts worn by 
different individuals or by the same individual under different conditions 
—a variation which is inherent in such experiments and cannot be 
controlled. 

The average number of organisms per square inch in shirts worn once 
is seen in table 1 to be 398,500, a figure which becomes more explicable by 
reference to table 2, where 44 of the 85 specimens in question are seen to 
fall within the lowest grade of counts. 
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As would be expected, the bacterial content of the garments increased 
with the number of periods of wear, though there was no definite relation 
between the increase in bacteria and the number of times the shirts were 
worn. Among those worn twice the greatest frequency was found in the 
lowest group of counts; in fact, 28 of the 82 contained less than 1,000,000 
microorganisms to the square inch. Among those worn three and six 


TABLE 3 
Proportion of bacteria in undershirts eliminated by drying under different conditions 
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TABLE 4 
Proportion of bacteria in undershirts eliminated by each of 10 successive washings 



































TORY NUMBER OF WASHINGS 
NUMBER = 
; ) 8 3 | 4 5 6 | 7 x 9 10 
ewemt | percent | percent | percent | percent percent | percent| per cent| percent | percent 
1 27.0 | 20.5 | 16.9 | 14.5 | 7.8] 4.9| 3.7] 2.4] 1.1] 0.5 
2 |35.0 | 27.5 |14.4 | 7.7 | 4.8| 3.7] 1.8] 1.0] 0.6] 0.2 
3 32.0 | 30.0 | 14.6 | 9.3 | 6.4] 2.9] 1.6] 0.6) 0.3} 0.1 
4 | 29.0 | 24.0 | 19.0 | 9.5 | 6.3] 4.5] 3.1] 1.5] 1.0/0.4 
s  |47.0 |17.0 |14.5 | 7.0 | 4.5| 3.8] 2.5| 1.5] 0.6|0.2 
6 | 38.0 | 31.0 | 14.0 | 6.2 | 44] 2.9| 1.9] 0.8] 0.5] 0.3 
7 =| 27.0 | 22.0 | 20.0 | 13.2 | 9.7) 6.3) 2.2] 1.7] 1.1/0.2 
8 26.0 22.0 | 20.0 | 10.0 | 9.1} 50| 2.0] 1.0] 0.4/0.1 
9 18.0 | 17.0 | 15.0 | 14.0 | 12.0} 9.5] 6.8| 0.4] 0.3/0.1 
10 = | 28.0 | 22.8 | 21.0 | 11.4 | 8.0] 6.2] 0.4] 0.2] 01) * 
Average. ..| 30.7 | 23.4 | 16.9 | 10.3 | 7.3| 5.0| 2.6| 1.1| 0.6/0.2 





* Calculated as 0.04 per cent. 


times, the general average was brought up by a few exceptionally high 
counts. 

The effect of drying under different conditions and for different lengths 
of time is shown in table 3. In calculating the values there given, allow- 
ance was made for the bacteria which survived the laundering process, 
and the results are therefore slightly higher than would otherwise have 
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been the case. Only a slight difference was found in the number of organ- 
isms present on shirts examined immediately after one wear and after 
drying overnight (12 hours) is probably due to the thickness and the high 
moisture content of the shirts, which make drying a very slow process. 
Continued drying tended to decrease the bacterial content especially 


TABLE 5 
Classification of bacteria from shirts worn once, as determined by various methods 
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| | | _— | i : 
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when the drying was done in the sun. Thus in shirts being in the shade 
for two days the proportion of bacteria eliminated varied between 87.0 
and 96.8 per cent, while in those being for two days where they would 
receive maximum sunshine, the corresponding figures were 99.3 and 99.9 


per cent. 
In table 4 is shown the effect of ten successive washings on the bacterial 
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content of undershirts. The first washing was the most efficacious, 
removing on the average over 30 per cent of the bacteria present. The 
number removed by this washing varied from 2300 to 60,000 to the 
square inch, the higher figures coming from shirts which gave the largest 
counts before washing. There was a steady falling off in the number 
eliminated in each succeeding washing, though after the fifth the differ- 
ences became less noticeable. The proportion of original bacteria re- 
maining in the garments after ten washings was about 25 per cent; 
this indicates that washing in clear water at room temperature cannot be 
relied on for sterilization no matter how often repeated. 

Table 5 shows the classification of microorganisms according to types 
as determined for six samples of shirts worn once by the methods already 
described. In general these figures and similar ones obtained during 
other parts of the study, indicate that the types of organisms found on 
the shirts were those common to air, soil, and skin. The common skin 
types M. albus (Staphylococcus) and M. aureus, were those most fre- 
quently found. Streptococcus also was often present. Few fecal bac- 
teria were found on shirts worn only once but they appeared on 70 per 
cent of those worn six times. Apparently some other pathogenic 
types of bacteria may have been present under conditions which did not 
favor their growth or which, as in sun drying, destroyed them before the 
garment was examined. The large number of hemolytic types observed 
suggests that underclothing should be changed frequently and laundered 
by a process likely to check their development. Further investigations 
are needed, both to show more regarding the prevalence of various types 
under different conditions of wear and to determine what methods of 
laundering and general care are most efficacious in checking the develop- 
ment of undesirable types of organisms without unduly lessening the 
strength and good appearance of the garment. 
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THE FIELD OF RESEARCH ON THE ECONOMIC AND SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Chairman, Section of the Economic and Social Problems of the Home, American Home Economics 
Association 


(Continued) 


E. I. d. Cowles, Charlotte, Smith College School for Social Work. 
A study of the influence of relatives in 50 compound 
families. (M.S.S.) 

Henry, Charlotte, Smith College School for Social Work. A 
study of the influence of grandmothers in the families of 41 
children at the Child Guidance Clinics of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M.S.S.) 

Matsumoto, Ryozo, Wisconsin. The form of the family 
in relation to fecundity. (Ph.D.) 

Winston, Sanford Richard, Minnesota. Patterns of family 
organization. (Ph.D.) 

E. I. e. 2. Towsley, Alice M., Brown. An examination of conditions 
surrounding intermarriage in certain Rhode Island com- 
munities. (M.A.) 

E. I. e. 3. Tanquist, Mamie R., Minnesota. A statistical study of 
occupational mobility among 700-1000 Twin City families 
during three generations. (M.A.) 

E. I. e. 4. (c) American Association of University Women, Committee on 

the Economic and Legal Status of Women, C. G. Wood- 
house, Chairman, Washington, D. C. Married women in 
the professions. 
Johnson, Maida, Home Economics, Maine. Methods by 
which rural women in Maine are adding to the cash in- 
come of the farm family. 

Kennon, Anne Byrd, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, and Home Economics, Simmons College. 
College wives who work. A study of reports of the work 
done by the married graduates of Radcliffe, Simmons 
Boston University, and some of the members of the Boston 
Branch of the A. A. U. W. Published in the Journal of 
the American Association of University Women for June, 
1927. (M.A.) 

Lord, Eleanor L., Institute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests, Smith College. Survey of five hundred Smith 
alumnz who are “coordinating their interests.” 
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Survey of five hundred Detroit collegiate alumnz as to 
their occupations after marriage. 

Macmillan, Eva, Institute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests, Smith College. Survey of 250 Chinese and 
foreign collegiate alumnz in Peking, China. 

Massey, A. M., Household Economics, Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

The married teachers’ problem in Canada. (In MS.) 
(M.A.) 

Morrison, Anne Hendry, Bryn Mawr. Children of wage 
earning mothers. (Ph.D.) 

Rankin, J. O., Nebraska. The Nebraska farm child. 

Eliot, T. D., Northwestern. Certain aspects of birth control. 

Himes, Norman E., Social Science Research Council fellow. 
The history of the birth control movement in England 
with special reference to the development and work of the 
birth control clinics. 

New York League of Women Voters and State Charities Aid 
Association. Survey of child marriages in New York 
State, 1923-1926. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Dorn, Rev. G., Omaha, Nebraska. The laws of marriage 
and divorce in the United States. 

Messer, Mary, New York City. Philosophy, ideals and prac- 
tice in regard to marriage and the family of different reli- 
gious groups. 

Commission on Divorce of Protestant Episcopal Church to 
study the causes and condition of divorce. Dorothy W. 
Hughitt, Survey Director, 63 Hancock Ave. E., Detroit. 

Eubank, E., Cincinnati. Family cases in Cincinnati. 

Hamilton, G. V., New York City. Case studies of 200 dis- 
rupting families. 

Hart, Hornell, Bryn Mawr. A study of conflicts, including 
family situations. 

Holland, W. W., Cincinnati. A study of family disruption. 

Isawaki, Yarn, Northwestern. A study of Japanese divorce. 
(M.A.) 

Commission on the Church and Social Service. Committee 
on Marriage and the Home, Worth M. Tippy, Sec., 105 
East 22nd St., New York City. 

Davis, Katherine B., Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York 
City. Analysis of returns on 1000 questionnaires from 
college women. 
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National Research Council, Division of Medical Services, 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex, Earl F. Zinn, 
Executive Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
City. Numerous investigations into biology, physiology, 
and psycho-biology of sex. 

Tilson, Marie Agnes, Columbia. Determination of the 
shortage of parents of pre-school children as a basis of 
parental education. (Ph.D.) 

E. V. c. 2. Norman, Margaret, Columbia. Recent housing legislation 

in New York State. (M.A.) 

Wright, Vera Colson, Pittsburgh. Social aspects of housing. 
(M.A.) 

E. VI. Brietz, Margaret, North Carolina. Case studies of delin- 
quent girls in North Carolina. (M.A.) 

Fisher, Leonarda, Southern California. A study of life 
histories of twenty delinquent girls. (M.A.) 

Green, Louise K., Smith College School for Social Work. A 
study of 25 children who ran away from home. (M.S.S.) 

Randall, E. T., Northwestern. A study from Juvenile Court 
records in Chicago of home influences on Protestant boys. 
(Ph.D.) 

Shaw, Clifford R., Chicago. Family background in male 
juvenile delinquency. (Ph.D.) 

Social Science Research Council, Committee on Problems 
and Policy, Advisory Committee on Crime. A project 
for a study of personality traits and community factors 
in juvenile delinquency. (Includes a study of the family 
background of juvenile delinquents.) 

Taaffe, Rose, New York University. Social and cultural 
backgrounds of students entering Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers. (Ph.D.) 

Te Water, Maria, Southern California. Analysis with 
some material illustrating the attitude of parents, teachers 
and others as contributing factors in the development of 
problem child situations. (M.A.) 

Yates, Margaret D., Smith College School for Social Work. 
Social and environmental factors in the behavior reactions 
of 19 neurotic children. (M.S.S.) 

Eliot, T. D., Northwestern. Phenomena of bereavement. 

Gross, Andrew Jackson, Baylor. The family as a builder of 
social attitudes. (M.A.) 

Garwood, L. E., Coe. Relation of good home to intelligence 
and to success in school. 
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Nimkoff, Meyer, Southern California. The réle of the 
family in the formation and development of certain social 
attitudes among children. (Ph.D.) 

Probert, Thomas I., Columbia. Manners and morals of 
modern-day youth. (M.A.) 

Davis, Ada J., Chicago. Recreational and leisure time activi- 
ties of children in contrasting neighborhoods. (Ph.D.) 
Warren, Margaret, Smith College School for Social Work. 
A study of leisure-time interests in behavior problem 

children of superior intelligence. (M.S.S.) 

Howell, L. D., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The relation of the social, economic and educa- 
tional conditions of families on Oklahoma farms to their 
membership in farm organizations. (Purnell.) 

Roper, M. Wesley, Chicago. Primary controls in a resi- 
dential community. (Ph.D.) 

Peters, Charles C., University of Miami, Florida. An 
analysis of domestic efficiency into its specific components 
—a composite picture of the perfect husband or wife made 
up from 300 analyses contributed by 100 persons. 


The researches suggested are outlined as follows: 


OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED RESEARCHES 


A. Standards of living. 

1. Cash expenditures of farm families. 

2. Cost of living in farm homes in the Southern states. 

3. Expenditures of the professional group. 

4. Studies of the actual expenditures of families with varying incomes in 
both urban and rural communities of the different states including 
the social reactions of the given income upon the given family. 

. The cost of the baby’s first year. 

. The place of the child according to years in the economic problems 
of the home. 

. Problem of financing college education for young people in rural 
families. 

. Study of clothing expenditures. 

. The rent factor in the budget. 

. Studies of the effect of size and composition of families upon the 
expenditures. 

. Methods of estimating money value of goods produced and consumed 
by rural homes. 
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12. How shall we measure an adequate standard of living? 
13. Studies of consumption habits with regard to clothing and household 
furnishings. 
B. Consumption processes and theories. 
1. Effective textile purchasing by the rural woman. A study of mail 
order and local stores. 
2. Methods of advertising food and results obtained. 
C. Household production factors as they influence the home. 
1. How much time will the use of electric appliances in the farm home 
liberate? 
2. If free time is increased, will it be used in ways that will raise the 
standard of living? 
. Studies of time performance of household tasks. 
. Time consumed in the care of the child at different ages. 
. The relation of organization and equipment to the use of time. 
. Time schedules and methods of work problems. 
. The results yielded from various energy and time schedules in child 
training. 
8. What are factors of management in the home? 
9. Comparison of oil and gas central heating compared with coal. 
10. Cost of electric ranges. 
11. Efficiency studies of labor saving equipment. 
12. Fundamental economics of electricity and power production with a 
view to greater reduction of cost to domestic consumers. 
13. Study of farm housing, sanitation, and arrangement from the stand- 
point of labor and of beauty. 
14. Types of household equipment used in relation to human energy 
expended. 
15. The actual cost of making bread at home and of buying it, taking into 
consideration food values and homemaker’s time. 
. Distribution and management of wealth and of income in the home. 
1. Methods of family budgeting and account-keeping. 
2. Financial relations of husband and wife. 
3. The financial status of the homemaker. 
. Family relations. 
Since about half the studies suggested dealt with the work and interests 
of married women outside the home, these are listed separately. 
. Time given by women to club work and nature of their contribution. 
. Contribution of professional women to family support. 
. Effects upon the family when the wife and mother works outside from 
the standpoint of problems of child management and the social 
life of the family. 
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4. How to release professional and business women who are married 


from home tasks that they might continue in congenial gainful 
employment. What experiments are going on and what have they 
demonstrated? What are the next practical steps? 


5. Part-time employment for married women. 
6. The effect upon the home and the family of community interests and 


activities in which women are engaged. Are there too many 
activities? Are they of real value to the development of the home? 
Is too much time devoted to them? 


7. What gainful work can married women undertake? 
8. Why social and economic changes must be made to make it possible 


for young mothers to continue their professions. 


Other studies on family relations which were desired are as follows: 


1. 


oonan 


Adjusting family relations to the present day economic and social 
situation. 


. Case studies of successful families from the standpoint of development 


of outstanding individuals. 


. Composition of families and its effect upon home life. 
. Do the various inventions ameliorate or retard family enjoyment as a 


whole? 


. Objective studies of family conditions from the point of view of 


parental education and of child training. 


. Problems of family relationships and how to teach them. 

. Psychological study as to the causes of migration from farm to town. 
. Responsibilities of growing sons and daughters in the home. 

. Social life of families as affected by locality. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Social and economic relations of the home to the church. 

Studies of the psychological and institutional phases of home life. 

The development of family relationships through recreation. 

To what extent are homes used as centers for recreation and social 
activities. 


The Committee also asked for ideas as to research which ought to be 
undertaken. ‘There was a general feeling that more cooperation was 
needed. This was shown in such suggestions as the following: 


The development of outlines, forms, and standard projects which will make 
the results of research comparable. 

The development of machinery for the interchange of project plans and 
methods among those interested and working in this field. 

The development of bibliographies. 

The development of a comparable technique in studies of similar economic 
and social problems. 














BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Handbook on Positive Health. 1928 revised 
edition. Prepared and issued by the 
Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., 
in cooperation with the Council on Health 
and Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association and the Bureau of 
Social Education of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, together with individual contribu- 
tions by E. V. McCoLttum, Mary Swartz 
Rose, Liru1an M. GILBRETH, JANE 
BE.Lows, E. C. LrypEMAN, ERA BETZNER, 
Wa ter B. Cannon, WrLiiAM A. WaITE, 
and Jessre Tart. New York: Women’s 
Foundation for Health, Inc., 1928, pp. 200, 
$1.50. 

Home economics workers will welcome the 
1928 Handbook on Positive Health, com- 
pletely revised and with special additional 
chapters. Presenting a clear and interesting 
picture of the present day knowledge of 
health, it discusses in the layman’s language 
the importance of the health examination, 
exercise, posture, nutrition, the choice of 
one’s food, rest and fatigue, recreation, how 
life is formed, and the study of the emotions 
as they affect the development and behavior 
of the infant, the adolescent, and the adult. 

The names of the authorities who have 
contributed to the various fields give promise 
that the content of the book is accurate, 
readable,.and usable. It has been designed 
for the adult and therefore will be equally 
helpful to the teacher, the extension worker, 
the homemaker, and the young woman in 
business. It is particularly valuable because 
it is inclusive, fundamentally sound, popu- 
larly written, and pertinently illustrated. 

MARGARET M. Epwarps, 
American Child Health Association. 


Food and Health. An introduction to the 
study of diet. By A. BARBARA CALLOw. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1928, pp. 96, $1.00. 
One of a series of inexpensive manuals 

published in England and intended to give 
popular but accurate statements as to the 
subject in question. The discussion follows 
the classical method of presenting the chemi- 
cal nature of foodstuffs, the process of diges- 
tion, fuel value, and vitamins, then discusses 
general and special food selection. 


Salads and Sandwiches and Specialty Dishes 
for Restaurants and Tea Rooms. By 
Emory Hawcocx. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1928, pp. 105, $3.50. 

The owner and working head of a some- 
what unusual and successful restaurant in 
a small Illinois city here brings together 
some two hundred tested, large-quantity 
recipes for inexpensive, quickly prepared 
dishes suitable for such establishments. 


Clothes on and off the Stage. A history of 
dress from the earliest times to the present 
day. By MHetena C#HALMERS. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928, 
pp. 292, $3.50. 

A readable combination of the history of 
costume, practical suggestions on dressing 
for the stage (many of them equally useful 
off), and hints on making costumes of 
various types; with many drawings, charts, 
and silhouettes. Includes periods from the 
stone ages to the present, nationalities from 
the Hindu to the Scandinavian, headdresses 
as well as garments, and masculine as well 
as feminine attire. Valuable both for stu- 
dents of costume and for dramatic groups. 
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Laughter and Health. By James J. WAtsuH. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1928, pp. 197, $1.50. 

A serious attempt to show the beneficial 
effect of “the unique and too little practiced 
exercise of laughter” on the organs and 
processes of the body. 


The Werld of Atoms. Ten non-mathemati- 
cal lectures. By Artuur Haas. Thor- 
oughly revised and partly re-written. 
Translated by Horace S. Uster. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1928, pp. 139, $3.00. 

Ten related lectures on atomic physics 
delivered by a distinguished professor of 
physics at the University of Vienna before 
an audience of educated laymen and in- 
tended to present in non-technical form the 
principles essential to the understanding of 
present theories of the structure of matter. 


Auirce Foote Macpoucatrt. The autobiog- 
raphy of a business woman. With illus- 
trations. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1928, pp. 205, $2.50. 

The story of how a woman with no in- 
clination for a career but faced by the 
necessity of supporting herself and her 
children succeeded in establishing first a 
coffee business and then a series of well- 
known tearooms. Inspiring and suggestive 
to any woman with her way to make, but 
especially so to one considering doing so by 
the purveying of food. Good vocational 
reading for home economics classes. 


Modern Youth and Marriage. By Henry 
NeuMANN. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1928, pp. 148, $1.50. 

The leader of Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture, a well-known writer on moral 
education, replies to advocates of “com- 
panionate marriage,” and emphasizes the 
need of sound education and ethical prepara- 
tion for marriage as a means for strengthen- 
ing appreciation of the benefits and obliga- 
tions it bestows on individuals as well as on 
society, and thus lessening the demand for 
divorce on trivial grounds. Suggests not less 
honesty but less publicity in matters of sex. 
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Manners. By Heten Hatuaway. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1928, 
pp. 442, $3.00. 

A complete guide in matters of etiquette, 
covering every subject from the baby’s bib 
to White House receptions, and not for- 
getting the problems of the woman in busi- 
ness; based not only on custom but on com- 
mon sense and the conviction that manners 
are “gracious ways of showing consideration 
to others.” 


Pilots and Pathfinders. By Wituram L. 
Nipa and Stetra H. Nipa. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 411, 
$1.20. 

Great men and women of all time intro- 
duced to school children in simple biog- 
raphies which, taken together, give some 
idea of the development of civilization from 
biblical times to the present, and in which 
attempt has been made to arrange the 
material according to recognized principles 
of child psychology and growth. 


The Condition of Agriculiure in the United 
States and Measures for its Improvement. 
A report by the Business Men’s Commission 
on Agriculture. Published jointly by 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York City, and Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C., 1927, pp. 273, $2.50. 
An important and much-quoted report 

which covers the economic features of the 
subjects carefully and fairly but hardly 
considers the social aspects, save for a 
brief statement to the effect many of them 
appear unsatisfactory and another even 
more brief on the importance of improving 
rural education as a means to conserve and 
improve rural life. 


The Harvest of the Year to the Tiller of the Soil. 
By L. H. Battey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 209, $1.50. 
A little book in which a dean in agricultural 

science looks below the surface of present- 
day agricultural conditions, tries to set forth 
their broader significance, and gives some of 
the reasons why good farmers still wish to 
stay on the land. 
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The Road to Plenty. By Witt1am Trv- 
FANT FosTeER and WapiLL CATCHINGS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 
pp. 231, $2.00. 

The theory expounded by the authors in 
earlier publications of the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research (noted in the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics for March and 
July, 1927) carried further into what is 
considered a practicable plan for keeping 
the balance between consumer demand and 
production. Important elements in the 
plan are complete and systematic reports 
put out regularly by the government in 
cooperation with business and the volun- 
tary regulation of business in accordance 
with the information thus secured, together 
with increase of public works when business is 
slack. The argument is here developed in 
the pseudo-story form of conversations in a 
Pullman car. 


Our High School Clubs. A study of extra- 
curricular activities in the Oak Park and 
River Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. By members of English Five 
Class, LurA BLACKBURN, instructor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928, pp. 253, $1.25. 

High school students tell of their club 
organization and work not only with con- 
siderable literary and editorial skill but with 
understanding of the aims and methods 
of modern education and the place of extra- 
curricular activities in the school system. 
No home economics clubs are among these 
described, but the book would be suggestive 
to the members and the faculty advisers of 
any high school clubs. 


The Placement of Home Economics Content in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Home 
economics curriculum study 1. Directed 
by ANNIE ROBERTSON DyER. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927, pp. 112, $1.20. 
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The report of an inquiry made by the 
Office of Research in Home Economics 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of 100 representative high school 
home economics courses selected from 1000 
outlines used since 1920 by state and city 
school systems. The 2,659 different topics 
and 9,995 “topic elements” included in the 
outlines have been classified, tabulated accords 
ing to topic elements, and then grouped under 
nine general heads such as food, clothing, 
income and spending, child development. 
The monograph is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of what is actually taught 
as home economics and will be of immediate 
practical use in curriculum making. 


Certain Techniques Used in Developing a 
Course of Study in Science for the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. By GERALD 
S. Cratc. Contributions to Education, 
No. 276. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927, pp. 73, $1.50. 

The result of a three-year study intended 
to “secure certain curriculum raw material 
which would offer guidance in constructing 
a tentative course of study,” with special 
reference to criteria for and evaluation of 
objectives and the application of these 
findings in the construction of the science 
curriculum. 


How to Identify Oriental Rugs. By Frripa 
Wo re and A. T. Wotre. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1927, pp. 54, plates 
45, $5.00. 

Fifty pages of text describing various 
classes of Oriental rugs and giving brief 
suggestions for their care, followed by forty- 
five full-page plates, some of them in color, 
showing typical specimens, and two maps 
of the regions in which the rugs in question 
are made. A delightful book for the general 
reader. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Pyle, W. H. and Murphy, H. C. Charting 
childhood. Am. Childhood 13, March 5-8, 
56-67 (1928). 

An illustrated account of the Detroit 
Teachers College clinic for the preschool 
child, which together with the schools al- 
ready established by the college gives oppor- 
tunity to study child development from 3 to 
22 years of age. Programs, objectives, and 
some of the procedures are given. 


Steeves, R. P. and others. Common 
ground to all. Am. Childhood 13, March, 
11, 57-58 (1928). 

The value of school gardens, with plans 
which have been worked out in different 
places as told by various successful teachers 
and illustrated by many photographs. 


Anderson, V. Lillian. Teaching health 
habits in the primary grades. Am. Child- 
hood 13, March, 12-16, 58-59 (1928). 
Outlines illustrating how the study of foods 

may be incorporated in hygiene lessons to 
form better health habits, in the first three 
primary grades. Lessons in nature study, 
hygiene, community life, industrial arts, 
social activities, reading, literature, language, 
arithmetic, fine and applied arts, physical 
training activities, and creative work by the 
children are all correlated in this project. 


Aborn, Caroline. 
kindergarten. 
17-21 (1928). 
Outlines for discussion and practice to be 

used in teach:ng fair play, duty, good work- 

manship, teamwork, and kindness. 


Character building in the 
Am. Childhood 13, March, 


Conference on nursery schools. Report of 
second conference held in New York, 
April 22-23, 1927. American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 25 p. 15 cents. 
Program, keynote, and summary of re- 

ports of discussion groups are given, includ- 


ing: The daily program in the nursery school, 
Rose H. Alschuler, 8-10; Training of nursery 
school teachers, May Hill, 10-13; Educa- 
tional activities and materials in the 
nursery school, Lucy Gage, 13-14; Educa- 
tion of parents in connection with the nursery 
school, Abigail A. Eliot, 14-15; Problems of 
physical well-being of the nursery school 
child, Louise Stanley, 16-18; Budgets, 
housing and equipment, Mary Dabney 
Davis, 18-21; and plans for the future, 22-25. 


School pictures. Educ. [London] 51, 88, 90, 

92, 94, 96, 100 (1928). 

A summary of a pamphlet issued by a com- 
mittee for the selection of pictures for public 
elementary schools, the conclusions of which 
are attracting attention in England. 


Powers, F. and Rainey, H. P. A study of 
the weekday Bible school in Oregon. 
Elementary School J. 28, 460-466 (1928). 
Tables are presented to show distribution 

on the basis of place, type of work, enroll- 
ment, denomination, grades included, train- 
ing of the teachers, and pupil achievement. 
It is found that the weekday Bible school 
enrolls 63 per cent of the public school enroll- 
ment in the given communities, which is 
more than the Sunday schools enroll, that 
the training of teachers is poor, that story 
telling is the outstanding method of instruc- 
tion, and that the Bible school is still a doubt- 
ful experiment in solving the problem of 
moral and religious instruction. 


Book, W. F. and Meadows, J. L. Sex 
differences in 5925 high school seniors in 
ten psychological tests. J. Appl. Psycol. 
12, 56-81 (1928). 

The problem, material, and method are 
described from which data were obtained 
for: (1) the rating of each sex on the com- 
bined tests; (2) the tests in which each sex 
excelled; (3) those in which there is a uniform 
rating; (4) the kind and amount of variability 
shown by each sex; (5) the consistency of sex 
differences found for different stages of 
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mental development. Girls at every age 
from 9 to 15 made a higher total score on the 
combined tests than did boys, excelling in 8 
out of 10 tests. From 16 to 23 boys con- 
sistently excelled girls, in 7 out of 10 tests. 
In certain tests one sex consistently ex- 
celled at every age level. Boys showed 
greater variability both in total score and 
in each of the individual tests than did girls, 
the variability depending upon the nature 
of the test. Boys excelled in tests re- 
quiring arithmetical ability and practical 
information, and girls in word completion, 
dissected sentences, and logical memory 
tests. On rote memory, logical selection, 
opposites, moral classification, analogies, 
and logical memory tests, boys overtake 
girls as they reach mental maturity. These 
results point to the importance of sex dif- 
ferences and their relation to special habits 
and abilities, and suggest their further in- 
vestigation. 


Kirkhope, D. C. The ideal day nursery. 

Hosp. Soc. Service 17, 144-147 (1928). 

A comprehensive description of what the 
ideal day nursery for the care of young 
children whose mothers must work, should 
offer. 


Creative expression through literature. Pro- 

gressive Educ. 5, No. 1 (1928). 

An interesting and valuable symposium of 
contributions on various phases of this sub- 
ject, including the following papers: Child- 
hood’s own literature, by Hugo Mearns, 3-8; 
Adventures with puppets, L. Y. Correthers, 
and others, 9-19; Children’s experiments in 
language, Lucy S. Mitchell, 21-27; Acting 
things out, Shady Hill School, 28-31; 
Nurturing the creative spirit—symposium, 
32-50; Young Pegasus, Lucia B. Morse, 
51-61; Selected bibliography on poetry, 62- 
63; Prose books by youthful writers, Mabel 
Mountsier, 64-67; Relating English and art in 
a large city high school, John L. Foley, 68-73. 


Witty, P. A. and Lehman, H. C. Ability 
versus effective ability. Psychol. Rev. 35, 
67-86 (1928). 

The problem of genius must not be over- 
simplified through the confusion of ability 
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and effective ability. ‘The fruits of genius 
are a function of no less than three integers, 
namely, ability, drive, and opportunity.” 
Potential ability, while fundamental to 
success, is insufficient to guarantee success 
without drive and desire to accomplish 
success. Drive itself may depend upon 
native endowment, glandular secretions, 
useful habits, the impetus aroused by ob- 
stacles and thwarting of desires, from substi- 
tute activities and compensatory reactions, 
subconscious and unconscious conflicts. 
Furthermore, opportunity to exercise genius 
is often entirely independent of ability and 
dependent upon propitious environment. 


Lombardo-Radice, Giuseppe. Les journaux 
d’enfants en Italie (Magazines written for 
and by children in Italy). Rev. intern. de 
Venfant. 5, 3-18 (1928). 

A study of the development of magazine 
and school journals in Italy which received 
great impetus under the school reforms of 
1923. Twelve pages of facsimiles selected 
from among the large number and variety 
of journals published give an excellent idea of 
the interesting work done. 


The education of blind chil- 
Rev. intern. de 


Ritchie, J. M. 
dren in Great Britain. 
Venfant 5, 19-26 (1928). 
An outline of the extensive work done in 

Great Britain for the public education of all 

blind children between five and sixteen years 

of age. Two nursery schools for the blind 
have been added, and most schools give 
vocational training for pupils up to the age of 
twenty. Continuity of care and supervision 
is the guiding principle which extends even 
to employment after training and includes 
specialized workshops for blind operatives. 


Parents’ reports. Times [London] Educ. 

Supp. 664, 25 (Jan. 21, 1928). 

Analysis of a year’s trial of parents’ reports 
in a school of 100 boys between 8 and 12 
years of age by means of a questionnaire 
sent to parents each term with the option of 
assisting the schoo] through their replies. 
Sixty per cent replied; their answers varied 
widely but their value to the school staff 
was beyond question. It is concluded that 
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for effective cooperation some report from 
home to school is essential. 


A class of dull children. Times [London] 
Educ. Supp. 665, 37-38 (Jan. 28, 1928). 
An interesting account of a project center- 

ing in “our future home” successfully carried 

through by a class of dull children between 

11 and 14 years of age. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Lee, Porter R. Children and leisure. Child 

Study 5, Feb., 3-6 (1928). 

Character is developed through the oppor- 
tunity to make one’s own choice among alter- 
natives. Parents must insure to children 
some time free of pressure of circumstance, 
obligations, and demands in which they may 
choose their own activities, and, in social 
relationships, opportunity both for privacy 
and for fellowship. 

“Parents make their finest contribution to 
the development of the character of children 
through the use of leisure when they concede 
children the maximum opportunity to do as 
they please, and when they themselves make 
the maximum response to overtures from 
children for participation in their childish 
activities on the children’s own terms.” 


Groves, Ernest C. and Gladys H. Leisure 
in the family. Child Siudy 5, Feb., 7-9 
(1928). 

“The leisure that counts in family ex- 
perience is that which functions in the de- 
velopment of sympathy and personality in 
both parent and child. . . . . To it the 
parent contributes understanding, interest 
and the subtle suggestion of mature com- 
radeship. The child brings spontaneity, 
eagerness for experience, and confidence in 
this leadership that interprets but does not 
coerce.” 


Haefner, Ruth. Family life in the rural 
community. Hosp. Soc. Service 12, 158- 
163 (1928). 

This study of rural home conditions made 
under the Iowa Child Welfare Research 

Station shows the farmers’ attitudes to be 
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different from those of city people, notably 
as regards a strong parental interest and a 
fear of new things. To improve social con- 
ditions for rural children these differences 
must be met through a conscious effort to 
spread information about child development 
by means of study groups, with training in 
leadership, and by emphasizing in all such 
teaching the child as an individual. 


Richardson, Anna E. The art of family 
life. J. Soc. Hyg. 14, 81-90 (1928). 
The home gives the greatest opportunity 

for people to live together happily in under- 
standing and sympathy. Changes outside 
the home influence its activities and increase 
opportunities for enrichment of family 
life. Training in homemaking should be 
offered both in school and to adults to build 
up and maintain worthy family life. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Preston, G. H. Contagious apprehension. 
Archives of Pediatrics 45, 8-13 (1928). 
Fear plays an important part in medical 

treatment. Mild chronic fear, especially in 
children, may influence the patient’s condi- 
tion markedly yet be entirely overlooked by 
the physician. Refusal of new food, loss of 
appetite, restlessness, irritability, so-called 
nervousness, and even school failure may 
result from apprehension which has been 
contracted from parents or nurses. Recog- 
nition and dissipation of the fear makes later 
treatment much easier. 


Appelget, Norma. The unadjusted child. 

Educ. 48, 273-290 (1928). 

The thwarting of the child’s social in- 
stincts, as those of gregariousness, desire for 
display and approval, and rivalry, or their 
direction into unsuitable channels, results in 
behavior problems, the seriousness of which 
depends upon the extent to which the child’s 
attitudes and his concepts of himself and 
his world are affected. Improvement of the 
environment as represented by parents, 
teachers, and institutions and understanding 
of the child’s nature are essential to both 
prevention and cure of delinquency. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Moore, C. U., and Brodie, J. L. The rela- 
tion of maternal diet to hemorrhage in 
the new-born. Am. J. Diseases Children 
34, 53-60 (1927). 

The experimental findings in the study of 
Moore, Brodie, and Hope noted on page 000 
have been strikingly confirmed in the patho- 
logical symptoms and autopsy record of a 
baby dying at the age of five days of 
urinary hemorrhages. With only $35 a 
month for food and clothing for eight persons 
the family diet was restricted chiefly to 
white rice, rolled oats, potatoes, and white 
bread and never included butter, eggs, fish, 
succulent vegetables, fresh fruits, whole 
grain cereals, or whole wheat bread. From 
the daily quart of milk the mother took 
only a small amountinhertea. The authors 
are of the opinion that the chief cause 
of hemorrhage in this baby was the defi- 
ciency of the mother’s diet in vitamin B. 
“Whether or not beriberi is a common cause 
of hemorrhage in the new-born cannot be 
decided until there are additional reports. 
Some of the maternal diets now resorted to 
for the purpose of producing small babies 
may be the unsuspected cause of certain 
pathologic conditions. Diets restricted by 
poverty, pernicious vomiting, diabetes, or 
other causes need careful scrutiny.” 


Brewer, H. F., Wells, A. Q., and Fraser, F. R. 
Treatment of pernicious anemia. Brit. 
Med. J. 1928, I, 165. 

This favorable report on the dietary treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia according to the 
recommendations of Minot and Murphy, 
states that most of the patients have taken 
the rather large quantities of liver (4 Ib. 
daily) without difficulty and, as a rule, have 
preferred it stewed. The raw juice mixed 
with orange juice is recommended for pa- 
tients more seriously ill. 


Tisdall, F. F. and Price, H. W. The effect 
of sunshine on the acidity of the intestinal 
tract of rachitic rats. Bull. Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp. 41, 432-436 (1927). 
Determinations of the H-ion concentra- 


tion of the contents of different parts of the 
intestinal tract and of the feces of the rats 
which were protected against rickets by ex- 
posure to sunlight in the investigation noted 
previously [J. Home Econ. 20, 212 (1928)] 
confirmed earlier observations of Zucker and 
Matzner that exposure of rachitic rats to 
sunshine results in an increase in the acidity 
of the feces, and indicated a similar increase 
in the acidity on the lower half of the small 
intestine and of the large intestine. Short 
daily exposures to sunshine produced just 
as marked changes in the acidity of the in- 
testine as long exposures, although the anti- 
rachitic effect of the short exposure was much 
less than of the long. 


Ford, K. L. and Osborne, A. G. Protective 
tubes for thermocouples for determining 
heat penetration in processed foods. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19, 1345-1346 (1927). 
Attention is called to the possibilities of 

error in heat penetration studies due to the 

heat conductivity of the tubes used as protec- 
tion for the thermocouples. Data are given 
showing the variations in results with differ- 
ent types of thermocouple-protecting tubes 
in different media. The seriousness of the 
error appears to depend chiefly on the 
nature of the product being tested. Bake- 
lite is recommended as an ideal substitute 

for glass or metal tubing because it has a 

lower heat conductivity than metal and a 

greater resistance to fracture than glass. 


Jones, D. B., Murphy, J. C., and Nelson, 
E. M. Biological values of certain types 
of sea food. II. Vitamins in oysters 
(Ostrea virginica). Ind. Eng. Chem. 20, 
205-210 (1928). 

This is the complete report with experi- 
mental data of an investigation of the con- 
tent of vitamins A, B, and D in fresh Chesa- 
peake oysters kept in a frozen condition 
during the time required for completing the 
tests. As noted in a previous general report 
[J. Home Econ. 19, 403 (1927)] 2 gm. daily 
of the oysters were required for the cure of 
ophthalmia, about 3.5 gm. for growth when 
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fed as the sole source of vitamin A, and 
slightly more than 5 gm. daily for long con- 
tinued growth in the vitamin B tests. Asa 
source of vitamin D, 5 gm. daily proved 
about as effective as 4 mg. of a good cod- 
liver oil in curative tests. Slight calcifica- 
tion of the rachitic metaphyses resulted in 
10 days, half calcification in 15 days, and 
complete calcification in 20 days as measured 
by the line test. Unsatisfactory results in 
the reproductive records of rats on diets in 
which oyster meal constituted 26 parts of 
a diet supposedly free from vitamin E are 
considered to indicate that oysters are defi- 
cient in this vitamin. 


Kohman, E. F., Eddy, W. H., and Halliday, 
N. Vitamins in canned foods. VI. 
Strawberries. Ind. Eng. Chem. 20, 202- 
204 (1928). 

Four lots of strawberries, all of one 
variety and grown in the same field, were 
kept over night under different temperature 
conditions for the purpose of varying their 
oxygen supply, and were then canned ac- 
cording to commercial practices in No. 2 
cans. Over a year later samples from all 
four lots were tested for their content of 
vitamin C in comparison with raw straw- 
berries and canned tomatoes. The lot 
canned by the usual commercial process after 
holding over night at ordinary temperature 
was also tested for vitamins A and B. 

As shown by the average growth curve of 
three guinea pigs, for each lot tested the 
strawberries, both raw and canned, were as 
rich as canned tomatoes in vitamin C, the 
amount required daily for prevention of 
scurvy and normal growth of guinea pigs 
lying between 2 and 3 gms. Since straw- 
berries contain considerable oxygen the ex- 
haust is thought important in preventing 
destruction of vitamin C in canning. 

The results obtained in the vitamin A and 
B studies indicated that strawberries are 
only about one-fortieth as rich as tomatoes 
in vitamin A and one-fourth as rich in vita- 
min B. Strawberries then appear to be a 
poor source of vitamin A, a fair source of 
vitamin B complex, and an excellent source 
of vitamin C. 
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The frequency of botulism. Reports of 
outbreaks for 1927. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
90, 764 (1928). 

This yearly report [J. Home Econ. 19, 
403 (1927)] cites five outbreaks of botulism 
in the United Statesin 1927. Three of these 
were in California and one each in Colorado 
and Montana. All were caused by home 
canned foods (string beans, corn, and pears) 
showing visible signs of spoilage. 


The frequency of botulism. J. Am. Med. 

Assocn. 90, 770 (1928). 

In this editorial comment on the frequency 
report noted above, attention is called to the 
inadequacy of some of the heat processes 
still in use in home canning, particularly in 
the western states, and to the necessity of 
boiling thoroughly vegetables, meat, and fish 
thus canned before they are tasted. 


Grayzel, D. M. and Miller, E. G., Jr. The 
pH of the contents of the gastrointestinal 
tract in dogs in relation to diet and rickets. 
J. Biol. Chem. 76, 423-436 (1928). 
Determinations of the H-ion concentra- 

tion of the contents of various sections of the 

intestines of dogs on a normal mixed dict, on 
high fat, protein, and carbohydrate dicts, 
and on the Mellanby rachitic diet have con- 
firmed the results previously obtained by 
various investigators in similar studies on 
rats and guinea pigs, that on a rachitic diet 
there is a definite increase in the pH value of 
the intestinal contents from normal slightly 
acid values to alkaline and that with cura- 
tive measures such as the addition of cod- 
liver oil to the rachitic diet or ultra violet 
irradiation of the animals the reaction is 
brought back to normal. As was noted in 
the foregoing paper of Tisdall and Price the 
changes in reaction of the intestinal contents 
occurred very promptly. Irradiation of 
dogs on a normal diet caused no appreciable 
change in the reaction. “These facts are 
offered as further evidence that changes in 
the reaction of the alimentary contents are 

(through the effect on solubilities of various 

materials and hence on their absorption) an 

important factor in alterations of inorganic 
metabolism and especially rickets.” 
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Salmon, U. D., Guerrant, N. B., and Hays, 
I. M. On the existence of two active 
factors in the vitamin B complex. II. 
J. Biol. Chem. '76, 487-497 (1928). 

A further attempt has been made to ob- 
tain relatively pure preparations of vitamin 
F and G, or in the terminology of the authors 
{J. Home Econ. 19, 535 (1927)] the B-P 
and P-P factors of the vitamin B complex. 
Methods are described for the preparation 
by selective adsorption on fuller’s earth from 
an acidulated water extract of velvet bean 
leaves of a fraction estimated to contain 
more than one-third of the vitamins F of 
the original material with negligible amounts 
of vitamin G; and from the filtrate from the 
fuller’s earth adsorption by the removal of 
the remaining vitamin F by alcohol frac- 
tionation of an extract having marked anti- 
pellagric but only slight antiberiberi 
property. This extract, after autoclaving 
for 4.5 hours at 15 pounds pressure, is said 
to contain no traces of vitamin F. As was 
demonstrated with the less pure fractions in 
the earlier study neither the vitamin F nor 
the vitamin G fraction is effective alone as 
a source of vitamin B. In this connection 
it is pointed out that a food product may be 
a highly efficient source of one or the other 
of these factors and yet produce very little 
growth; as a source of vitamin B on account 
of an insufiiciency of the other factor. 
In the authors’ opinion attempts to deter- 
mine the vitamin B content of a product 
without taking into consideration the com- 
posite nature of the vitamin may be regarded 
as useless. 


Bunney, W. E. and Rose, W. C. Growth 
upon diets practically devoid of arginine, 
with some observations upon the relation 
of glutamic and aspartic acids to nutrition. 
J. Biol. Chem. 76, 521-534 (1928). 

By the use of a new method of precipitat- 
ing arginine from hydrolyzed casein, which 
is said to remove all traces of this amino acid, 
the authors have prepared arginine-free diets 
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and tested their adequacy for the main- 
tenance and growth of rats with results which 
are considered to prove quite conclusively 
that arginine is not indispensable for normal 
nutrition. Rapid growth was secured on 
diets not only practically free from arginine, 
but also low in glutamic and aspartic acids, 
suggesting that these acids may be dispensa- 
ble or if not that the amounts required for 
growth are very small as compared with the 
quantities ordinarily present in a casein 
ration. 


Norris, R. U. The standardization of oil 
for mayonnaise. Oil and Fat Industries 
4, 397-399 (1927). 

An interesting discussion by the chemist 
of the Richard Hellman Company of the 
essential qualities of oils for mayonnaise 
manufacture, with the standards and 
specifications adopted by this company for 
refined, deodorized mayonnaise oil. 


Mitchell, H. H. Does the amount of food 
consumed influence the growth of an 
animal? Science 66, 596-600 (1927). 

In this discussion of the necessity of 
determining the food consumption of the 
experimental animals in all nutrition studies, 
illustrations are given from published in- 
vestigations of the errors involved in the 
assumption that the amount of food an 
animal consumes has no effect on growth or 
is determined solely by its value in nutrition. 
Nutrition experiments are considered to be 
properly controlled only when the diets 
whose nutritive effects are being compared 
are fed in equal amounts to comparable 
animals. ‘Even when the amounts thus fed 
are inadequate, due to the refusal of the 
experimental animals to consume readily one 
or both of the rations, it is reasonable to 
expect that the inferior ration will ultimately 
induce a greater decline in weight than the 
other, or that it will lead to total nutritive 


collapse sooner.” 
S. L. S. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


COOKING 


Eiseman, J. H. The effect on combustion 
and efficiency of replacing the grid of an 
open-top gas range with an attachable 
solid top. Am. Gas J. 128, Feb., 27-32 
(1928). 

Data from tests conducted at the Bureau 
of Standards are presented which show that 
no carbon monoxide is produced when well 
designed grid top ranges are operated with 
properly adjusted burners unless operated 
at an excessive rate; that if these grids are 
replaced by an attachable solid top it is im- 
possible to obtain a good type of flame and 
complete combustion after the top has be- 
come heated, since no adequate provision 
can be made for the escape of products of 
combustion and entrance of sufficient air for 
complete combustion. A dangerous amount 
of carbon monoxide is present under these 
conditions. In no case was the cooking efii- 
ciency of the solid top equal to that of the 
grid top. Even in keeping food hot, con- 
venience could be the only advantage, since 
the open burner turned down used no more 
gas than that required for the solid top. 
“The most important result of this investiga- 
tion is that it clearly shows the danger to 
health caused by the indiscriminate use of 
attachable solid tops on ranges designed for 
use with grids.” 


Glenwood Range Company shows three 
new ideas in gas ranges. Gas Age-Record 
61, 276-278 (1928). 

A new top-burner invention permits four 
burners to work with perfect combustion in 
a complete inclosure, with complete utiliza- 
tion of the heat generated through its 
circulation around the cooking top and to a 
shelf above where it is used to keep food 
boiling or dishes warm. Further advantages 
claimed for the top are the convenience of 
the smooth polished cooking surface, abso- 
lute protection of low turned burners from 
extinguishment by drafts, and complete 
removal of combustion products through the 
chimney flue. A second improvement is an 


incinerator and rubbish burner built in- 


tegrally with the insulated oven gas range, 
which is out of sight, a source of heat on cool 
mornings, a sanitary and a convenient 
method for the disposal of table waste, 
sweepings and papers. This company was 
one of the first to perfect a ventilated, well 
insulated oven with even heat. They also 
offer a new gas cock safety device which is 
simple and positive in action. 


HEATING 

Williams, E. The cost of heating. Do- 

mestic Eng. 121, Nov., 26, 43-47 (1927). 

Data given by J. S. Smallwood of Johns 
Hopkins is summarized for references. 
Bituminous coal at $7.25 per short ton, 
anthracite coal at $16 per long ton, oil at 9 
cents per gallon, and gas at 65 cents per 
1000 cubic feet are compared on the basis of 
cost per million B. T. U., the percentage of 
efficiency, and seasonal efficiency. Reckon- 
ing 180 million B. T. U. as the heat required 
per season for the average house of ten rooms, 
the fuel costs are soft coal, $114; hard coal, 
$202; oil, $225; and gas, $325. Figuring 
total costs, including interest on installation, 
depreciation, repairs, labor of firing, and 
fuel, the cost of soft coal is $294; hard coal, 
$379; oil, $437; and gas, $396. A table com- 
puting total cost of house heating on this 
basis in various localities throughout the 
United States is given. 


Ten years’ advance in heating. Domestic 
Eng. 122, Jan. 7, 55-58, 161-162 (1928). 
The outstanding developments in this 

field include more efficient boilers, gas and 
oil boilers, boiler compounds, automatic 
boiler feeds, controls and timing devices, 
altered types of radiation, unit heaters, gas 
steam-radiators, and hot-water heaters; the 
competition of gas and oil with coal; progress 
in theatre cooling; new theories of ventila- 
tion; the abandonment of the building power 
plant; and a trend toward district and com- 
munity heating. 

Luther, C. A. Gas-fired base burners have 
big market. Gas Age-Record 61, 272-274 


(1928). 
This gas burner, designed to replace coal 
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base-burners for heating small quarters, 
offers many advantages. Information for 
purchasers and salesmen is given. 


Reynolds, D. S. House heating develop- 
ments and tendencies. Gas Age-Record 
61, 282-284, 288 (1928). 

A technical discussion centering upon 
calculations to determine suitable gas boiler 
installations for house heating. The author 
believes gas will ultimately be the universal 
fuel for house heating. Better insulation in 
new houses is desirable. A conversion 
burner to be placed in a coal boiler is under 
tests, with promise of high efficiency. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Agricultural engineers consider farm houses 
at structures division meeting. Agr. 
Eng. 9, 17-19 (1928). 

The farm home has not received due atten- 
tion either from the standpoint of con- 
venience, suitability, or beauty. That the 
architect, the engineer, and the home 
economist must contribute their training and 
understanding to meet the special require- 
ments of the farm home and its setting, was 
the concensus of opinion after hearing dis- 
cussions by experts in these fields. 


Foster, Arthur. Concrete floors for homes. 
Building Age 49, Dec., 90-92 (1927). 
The writer advocates concrete floors be- 

cause they are fireproof, vermin-proof, 
decrease vibration, and give greater stability 
to the house. They are dry and warm and 
can be finished in many attractive ways, 
some of which, with technical details of con- 
struction, are here described. 


Tappan, Robert. Steel in residences. 

Making Markets 3, Jan. 9-14 (1928). 

A summary of many articles on the steel- 
framed house designed and built by this 
architect at Forest Hills, Long Island. The 
design represents 75 per cent standardiza- 
tion, 25 per cent individual expression. It is 
fireproof, vermin-proof, rot-proof, will not 
warp, shrink, or swell; is in fact practically 
indestructible. Four steel erectors and a 
foreman put up the complete frame, includ- 
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ing the stairs, in three hours and twenty 
minutes. The author believes that the 
steel-framed house, of artistic design, con- 
structed to stand up indefinitely, may be 
produced at a cost below that of wooden 
houses of the same capacity. 


LAUNDERING 


Clauss, Florence R. When is a washer well 
sold? Elec. Merchandising 38, Oct., 84-86 
(1927). 

A washing machine must be used intelli- 
gently if it is to give satisfaction. Hence 
good salesmanship includes instruction in the 
best laundry practice. Correct temperatures 
for washing and rinsing, stain removal, soap 
solutions, water softeners, size of load, satis- 
factory routine procedures, and care of the 
machine are well summarized. 


Clauss, Florence R. To sell ironers. lec. 

Merchandising 38, Sept., 92-94 (1927). 

A discussion of the use of the electric ironer 
which emphasizes its field of usefulness and 
the fact that the operator must learn its use 
by practice and application. Promises of 
great time saving and “stunt”? demonstra- 
tions make dissatisfied customers. 


Snyder, T. R. How high should an ironing 
board be? Starch-room Laundry J. 34, 
Aug., 42, 44, 46 (1927). 

A fatigue study of hand ironing was made 
with 20 different operators to determine the 
proper height of an ironing board. Best 
results are obtained when the operator, 
standing erect, can grasp the handle of the 
iron with the arm straight at the elbow and 
wrist, and separated from the body at an 
angle of 35 to 40 degrees. The spring or 
give of the board should not be more than 1 
inch at the end under maximum pressure. 
With greater give, more effort is required to 
exert maximum pressure on the work, and the 
plane of the board is thrown below the 
level of its optimum height. The reach of 
the operator forward from the front of the 
board should not exceed 20 inches. It was 
found that the iron was lifted from the 
stand to the piece to be ironed 100 times an 
hour, the distance lifted averaging between 
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22 and 24 inches. With a six-pound iron 
the operator thus exerts almost 1200 foot 
pounds of energy an hour in lifting the iron 
from the stand to the ironing place. Foot 
and leg fatigue was materially reduced 
through the use of wood, rubber, cork, or 
other shock absorbing materials on the floor. 
It is concluded that the relation of the 
height of the ironing board to the height of 
the operator is the most important element 
of fatigue in hand-ironing operations. 


REFRIGERATION 


Ackerman, W.T. Electric refrigeration and 
its agricultural uses. Agr. Eng. 9, 23-27 
(1928). 

Results so far obtained from the New 
Hampshire project in the use of mechanical 
refrigeration for dry and wet storage of 
dairy products on the farm are discussed. 
Six of the seven cooperating experimental 
farms equipped with household units are 
shown to have given great satisfaction. 


Clauss, Florence R. Luxury appeal too 
limited, sell every day use. Elec. Mer- 
chandising 39, March, 76-79 (1928). 

The legitimate appeal to the housewife’s 
interest in electrical refrigeration is its value 
in safeguarding the family health. She is 
interested in the temperature maintained, 
the storage capacity in relation to the size of 
her family, convenience, the care required, 
the servicing available. These points should 
be stressed rather than cost comparisons and 
the possibilities of frozen desserts. 


Grunsky, Clotilde. Every morning on the 
doorstep. Elec. Merchandising 39, Feb., 
78-80 (1928). 

An account of an interesting cooperative 
campaign carried on in Portland, Oregon, by 
dairies, electric refrigeration dealers, ice 
manufacturers, power and gas companies, 
furniture and department stores, and ice 
box dealers to educate the consumer in 
“refrigeration for the preservation of food.” 


Geisler, H. W. Dry-Ice. Gen. Science 


Quart. 12, 413-418 (1928). 
Liquid carbon dioxide, sprayed into tanks, 
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where the “snow” is gathered and molded 
under 3000 pounds pressure into firm white 
blocks with a temperature of 141° below that 
of water ice, is now being marketed as dry- 
ice, a refrigerant offering many advantages. 
It evaporates into a gas instead of a liquid, 
and loses but 10 per cent by evaporation in 
24 hours when enclosed in a storage box. 

It can be sent by parcel post to summer 
camps or farms, 40 pounds lasting from one 
to two weeks. A small piece enclosed in the 
inner of two paper cartons keeps icecream 
perfectly for local delivery. In refrigerator 
cars each pound of snow yields 8 cubic feet 
of gas, which is allowed to fill the storage 
space and overflow from vents near the top. 
This results in a lower temperature and 
better atmosphere in the ice box, saves bulk, 
and does away with the damage from 
moisture and brine and re-icing with water 
ice. The liberated carbonic acid gas pre- 
vents decay. Many commercial uses are 
being developed. 


How to tell a good refrigerator. Popular 
Science Monthly 112, April, 8 (1928). 
Details of this magazine’s testing labora- 

tory for refrigerators, their approved list of 

refrigerators, and of the manual on “Refrig- 

eration in the home” issued for sale at a 

nominal price by Popular Science Institute 

of Standards, 250 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City. 


Damran, Frederic. Dangers that lurk in the 
family ice box. Popular Science Monthly 
112, April, 22-24 (1928). 

A popular article reporting an investiga- 
tion made throughout the United States 
showing “‘that in the vast majority of homes 
there is either no ice box at all or one that is 
not efficient enough to check the growth of 
microbes in milk and other ioods.” The 
price ordinarily paid is not considered suili- 
cient to insure a good ice box. Temperature 
tests made on large numbers of boxes now 
in use and of samples of makes assumed to be 
in widest use, showed temperatures from 57° 
to 62.7°F. in the food chamber, when 50°F. 
is the maximum for safety. 
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Phillip, L. A. and Spreen, C.C. Household 
refrigeration. 1. Some standard tests for 
household _ refrigerating © compressors. 
Refrigerating Eng. 13, 301-305 (1927). 
2. Service tests on a complete standard 
make electric household refrigerator and a 
recommendation for rating such equip- 
ment. Jbid. 13, 355-359 (1927). 4. The 
effect of compressor speed upon refrigerat- 
ing capacity and efficiency. IJbid. 14 
145-149 (1927). 

A series of technical papers reporting work 
done at the University of Michigan, spon- 
sored by the Kelvinator interests. 


Bright, G. B. Comparative tests of house- 
hold refrigerating machines. Refrigerating 
Eng. 13, 323-352 (1927). 

Several different types of household 
refrigerating machines, each used to operate 
various types of refrigerators, were tested 
and compared. Each type and size of 
refrigerator appeared to offer a different 
problem. A wide variety of temperature 
ranges was noted within three different 
types of refrigerators as well as in the same 
refrigerator with three different types of 
cooling units of different design and make, 
the range resulting from such points of 
fundamental design as the size and arrange- 
ment of baffles, air ducts, proportion of 
width to height, door leakage, and clearance 
of cooling unit in the ice chamber, any of 
which may alter the effective static head of 
air available to set up circulation within the 
refrigerator. In one case it was necessary 
to get a temperature of 34 to 36°F. in the 
cooling chamber to get 48 to 50°F. on the 
top shelf of the main food compartment. 
With such stagnation, the attempt to keep 
the food compartment at or below 50°F. 
means increased losses through the walls of 
the cold side of the box. These wide varia- 
tions of temperature show the impracticabil- 
ity of using even a mean of several tempera- 
tures within the box as a true average of 
heat transfer, or of taking a room tempera- 
ture and attempting to use heat transfer 
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coefficients to determine actual heat losses. 
Room temperature near the ordinary do- 
mestic refrigerator varied 10 to 15°F. on 
the six sides of the box even with fair circula- 
tion in the room. 


Hinsdale, Larry. Converting heat into 
cold. Sanitary and Heating Eng. 107, 
97-98 (1928). 

The principle on which the gas-fired 
refrigerator operates is explained and illus- 
strated by diagram. 


INSTALLATION, CARE, AND USE 


Electricity on the farm and in rural com- 
munities. Com. on the Relation of Elec. 
to Agr. Bull. 4, No. 1, 136 p., Jan. 30, 1928. 
A description, with many illustrations of 

various rural electrical installations in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, presenting 
data gathered from large numbers of studies 
under varied conditions for household and 
farm activities. Ranges, fireless and steam 
pressure cookers, individual cooking units, 
fans, laundry appliances, household re- 
frigerators, water heaters, dishwashers, 
radio battery chargers, floor scrubbers and 
polishers, curling irons, sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, mixers, and other ap- 
pliances are discussed and data are given in 
regard to their consumption of electrical 
energy and the saving in time and labor 
effected by their use. 


Cost and convenience. Elec. Merchandising 

39, Feb., 91 (1928). 

Data are presented showing the cost of 
operation with gas and electricity, and with 
electricity alone for room heating, water 
heating, cooking, lighting, and the use of 
appliances in comparable families in San 
Francisco. The average monthly bill where 
both gas and electricity were used was $9.19; 
with electricity alone, $10.16. Where gas 
had been used repainting the kitchen and re- 
tinting one room was necessary. 

H. R. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Vitamin Verse. All students of nutrition 
are recommended to add to their anthologies 
the five-stanza ballad by C. H. A. which 
appears as the first of the Tonics and 
Sedatives in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for March 10, 1928. 


Package Sugar. One-half the sugar re- 
fined by the American Sugar Refining 
Company which reached household consump- 
tion in 1927 was in package form, according 
to the annual report of the company. An 
increase in the consumption of tablet or 
lump sugar is also noted. 


Curing and Preserving Citron. The de- 
scription of the selection, curing, and pre- 
serving of citron given by Lucia McCulloch 
in United States Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 13 is of interest both in con- 
nection with citron imported from the 
Mediterranean, which forms the bulk of 
that used in the United States, and because 
of the present attempts to produce it in 
Florida. 


Paper Uniforms. Visiting nurses are in 
certain localities required to wear separate 
gowns during visits to homes where there is 
communicable disease. To avoid the diffi- 
culties of using cloth gowns for this purpose, 
Alma Brunk of the Milwaukee Health De- 
partment in The Public Health Nurse for 
March describes a paper gown made of so- 
called Jumbo paper, which costs about 50 
cents and can be burned at the termination 
of the nurse’s visits to the home. 


Standards for Fur Coats. The Fur Re- 
tailers of America in discussing at their 
recent meeting the reasons and cure for 
lessened sales of fur coats decided that better 
prices, better workmanship, and better 
styles were alike needed. The resolutions 
passed, as printed in Women’s Wear for 
February 8, set up definite standards of 
workmanship for staying seams, attach- 
ment of buttons, finish of edges, quality of 
material used in undercollars, and abolition 


of centre seams in linings. A diagram of a 
properly-made coat, with specifications, is 
to be furnished to members. 


Cedar Chests and Moths. The Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is conducting an investigation 
into the value and durability of various 
types of cedar chests for protection of woolens 
and fursagainst moths. Preliminary studies 
have indicated that while the amount of 
gas formed by the evaporation of oil from 
chests well constructed of } inch solid red 
cedar heartwood may be sufficient to prevent 
the development of the insect from egg to 
moth, this is not the case with chests made 
of other wood lined with cedar veneer. 


Kemp Fibres in Mohair Fleeces. Stu- 
dents of textiles as well as growers and manu- 
facturers will be interested in the information 
regarding the occurrence and elimination of 
kemp fibers from mohair fleeces given by 
J. I. Hardy in United States Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 35. 


Self-instruction Projects. “How to make 
a cooking combination’’ for girls from twelve 
to fifteen years old, and “How to make a 
princess slip” for seventh or eighth grade 
pupils and evening schools are the titles of 
leaflets issued by the Practical Arts Publish- 
ing Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Motion Pictures of Mineral Products. 
The Bureau of Mines of the United States 
Department of the Interior has some forty 
popular films about such materials as coal, 
asbestos, petroleum, gasoline, copper, iron, 
and others; many of them are suitable for 
home economics classes. Information may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station, Pittsburgh. 


Publication on Cleanliness. One of the 
first tasks of the Institute of Cleanliness, 
45 East 17th Street, New York City, has 
been to begin the collection of a library, 
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and a classified list of the recent publications 
there brought together has been issued in 
mimeograph form. 


The Convenient Kitchen. The United 
States Bureau of Home Economics has 
prepared a set of eight attractive charts on 
the well-planned kitchen which should prove 
useful to classes and clubs studying house- 
hold equipment and management. Because 
of limited printing funds they cannot be 
supplied free but may be purchased at fifty 
cents a set from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


German Society for Scientific Manage- 
ment in Building and Housing. An organi- 
zation has been formed under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Labor which, according 
to the Bulletin of the International Manage- 
ment Institute, will dispose of a government 
subsidy of about two and a half million 
dollars for research and experiments in im- 
proving and cheapening home building. 


Home Accidents. The National Safety 
Council is authority for the statement that 
home accidents occasion more deaths than 
motor accidents, figures for January, 1928, 
being 2020 and 1760, respectively. The 
most numerous causes of home accidents 
were falls, burns and scalds, asphyxiation 
and suffocation, and poisons. The majority 
of fatal falls were among persons 65 years 
of age or over. Burns probably cause 
twenty per cent of accidental deaths in the 
home, and young children are the most 
frequent victims. 


Glimpses of Home Economics Field. 
This is the subject of two articles by Eugenia 
Wallace appearing in the Independent 
Woman for March and April. Special 
attention is given to home economics in the 
business world. 


Morals and Charm via the Classroom. A 
recent clip sheet from the United States 
Bureau of Education includes two quite 
separate courses, each interesting in itself 
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and even more so by this chance juxtaposi- 
tion. One is a “simple course in moral 
training” by which it is hoped to promote 
in grade pupils of Roseau, Minnesota, 
“correct attitudes, especially as shown in 
altruistic concern on the part of children for 
the well-being and happiness of others.” 
The other, labelled “charm class,” belongs 
in the night school of a Los Angeles junior 
high school and is for the “cultivation of 
good manners, taste in dress, voice, good 
English, and other attributes of personal 
charm that are of practical importance to 
business and professional women.” 


Achievements in Home Economics Edu- 
cation. The home economics section of the 
forthcoming Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1924-1926, has been 
prepared by Emeline S. Whitcomb and issued 
in advance as United States Department of 
the Interior Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1927, No. 35. Subjects in which special 
developments are noted include curriculum 
making, child development and parental 
education, economy of the home, social 
relationships of the family, and home 
economics for boys. 


Home Management Extension. The 
great progress made from 1914 to 1924 is 
reviewed by Madge J. Reese in United States 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 17. 
Among the more recent developments men- 
tioned are projects in house furnishing and 
home improvement and beautification of the 
farmstead. Most numerous are projects in 
labor-saving equipment and in kitchen plan- 
ning and rearrangement 


Responsibilities of Teacher-Trainers. 
“Analysis of responsibilities of the teacher- 
trainer in home economics” is the title of 
a bulletin by Wylle B. McNeal, Clara M. 
Brown, and others, which has recently been 
issued as an educational research bulletin 
of the College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, and which may be there pur- 
chased for 25 cents a copy. The responsi- 
bilities analyzed were agreed upon by mem- 
bers of a seminar group at that institution. 








NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood. Congress has passed a meas- 
ure by which the United States becomes a 
member and contributes $2000 annually to 
the support of this Institute in Montevideo, 
which was referred to in the report of the 
Fifth Pan-American Child Congress in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL. 

American Library Association. The an- 
nual meeting is to be held at West Baden, 
Indiana, May 28 to June 2. The principal 
activities of the Association centre about the 
extension of library service, the use of libra- 
ries in the promotion of adult education, and 
the supplying of proper educational facilities 
for prospective librarians. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The 32nd annual convention has 
been called to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, April 
29 to May 5, with headquarters at Hotel 
Cleveland. An interesting feature of the 
program is its arrangement for study classes 
following the afternoon ‘sessions, with spe- 
cially qualified persons as leaders. 

National Tuberculosis Association. The 
twenty-fourth annual meeting is to be held 
June 19 to 21 in Portland, Oregon. At an 
informal conference of executives plans were 
discussed for the sale of the 1928 Christmas 
seals, of which it hoped to distribute 
1,750,000,000, or an average of more than a 
dozen to every individual of the population. 

Conference on Character Education. An 
open conference on character education 
in schools was held by the National Child 
Welfare Association in cooperation with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
the University on March 2 and 3. Session 
topics included such phases of character 
education as its physical, intellectual, and 
emotional aspects; its place at various edu- 
cational levels; and its relation to the 
curriculum. 
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Educating the Public in International 
Relations. At a large conference held in 
Chicago on March 10 under the auspices of 
the Forum of the League of Women Voters 
and the Association for Peace Education, 
one of the topics was the relations of the 
press to the education of the adult in L.ter- 
national relations. The subject was intro- 
duced in an address by James G. McDonald, 
chairman of the executive board of the For- 
eign Policies Association, and representatives 
of newspapers contributed to the discussion. 

Omicron Nu. The ninth conclave of 
Omicron Nu was held at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, on April 18, 19, 
20 with Iota Chapter as hostess. 

Land-Grant College Survey. To assist 
in the aspects of the survey which deal with 
the negro land-grant colleges, the United 
States Bureau of Education has appointed 
six prominent negro educators, among them 
Elizabeth C. May, head of the department of 
home economics at the State Normal and 
Industrial College, Prairie View, Texas. 

Award of “Children” Medal. The medal 
offered by Children, The Magazine for 
Parents for the best book for parents pub- 
lished during 1927 has been presented to Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom for “Everyday problems 
of the everyday child.” 

Training for Sight-saving Classes. Since 
schools for handicapped children are becom- 
ing more numerous and the demand for 
specially trained teachers is greater than the 
supply, classes for supervisors and teachers 
of sight-saving courses are offered this 
summer at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and the University of 
Cincinnati, while the University of Chicago 
has courses for advanced students of the 
problems of teaching sight conservation. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
universities or from the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Hospital Research Bureau. The maga- 
zine, Hospital Management, announces the 
establishment at 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, of a bureau of information on sub- 
jects connected with hospital administra- 
tion. It will be under the direction of the 
editorial board of the magazine and its ser- 
vices will be available to all subscribers. 

Mexican Applied Art. An exhibit of 
Mexican potteries and other handicrafts was 
held at the New York Art Centre March 10 
to 17. The outstanding characteristic is 
said to have been the influence of the ancient 
culture of China during the preconquest 
period, though the new, nationalistic spirit 
was also conspicuous. The exhibition was 
underwritten by the General Education 
Board. 

A Costume Museum. To show the pos- 
sibilities of a permanent museum of costume 
in New York City, the Costume Museum 
Association late in March arranged an ex- 
hibit at the Art Centre which brought to- 
gether several private collections and 
included excellent specimens from many 
countries and periods. The purpose of such 
a museum “is not to create a lifeless reposi- 
tory of historical items but to display in a 
central location a graphic tableau of cos- 
tume throughout the ages and its continued 
relevance to our time.” The New York 
dress industry is said to show a lively inter- 
est in the idea and its realization seems 
definitely hopeful. 

Honor to Dr. Bailey. Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, at a recent meeting in London of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, was pre- 
sented with the Veitch Memorial Medal 
in recognition of his scientific work on be- 
half of horticulture. Another honor re- 
cently held by Dr. Bailey was the presidency 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

The Nursery School at Smith College. 
Publications 3 and 4 of the Institution for 
the Coordination of Women’s Interests at 
Smith College both deal with the nursery 
school which was opened by the Institute 
and which is to be taken over by the educa- 
tion department of the College. The first 
of the two pamphlets is “The Cooperative 
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Nursery School,” by Ethel Puffer Howes and 
Dorothea Beach; it reports the organiza- 
tion, financing, and routine of this school in 
which parents cooperated and gives details 
of equipment and costs and of the educational 
participation of the parents. The second 
pamphlet, “The Nursery School as a Social 
Experiment,” brings together descriptions of 
various nursery school projects as presented 
at a conference arranged by the Institute on 
June 17, 1927. 

Health Posters. A set of posters entitled 
“Positive Health Posters for Women and 
Girls,” prepared by the Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health in cooperation with the 
National Child Welfare Association, was an- 
nounced as ready for distribution in April. 
Great care has been taken to offer through 
these posters scientifically accurate illustra- 
tive material in health education and, at 
the same time, to make them new and at- 
tractive. For further information address 
the Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Personal. Marie Sayles, formerly secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, has since June, 1927, been dietitian 
in a hospital in Flint, Michigan, the city in 
which she lives, 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The elec- 
tion of Dr. Bradford Knapp as president of 
the Institute was announced in March, to 
take effect July 1. Dr. Knapp is now presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Coilege and was formerly head of 
the southern office of cooperative extension 
work in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


ARIZONA 


Board of Education. Mrs. Mildred Weig- 
ley Wood was appointed in September as 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion to succeed Ruby Coffin who was mar- 
ried in July. Mrs. Wood has been doing 
some splendid work in adult education, es- 
pecially emphasizing units in management 
related to the home. Meal planning in rela- 
tion to home management, child behavior 
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in relation to home management, and fur- 
nishings have been popular units thus far. 

College of Agriculture. Sybil Smith, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently visited the College in the interest of 
the Purnell research work. She gave a 
very interesting talk to the girls in the home 
economics department on research work in 
home economics. 

Extension Service. Frances L. Brown, 
formerly state home demonstration leader in 
Oklahoma, is now in charge of the home 
economics extension work in Arizona, with 
headquarters at Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The second issue of the News Letler, ap- 
pearing in February, was devoted chiefly 
to student clubs. Reports covered a variety 
of topics for study, devices for raising money, 
contributions to the Ellen H. Richards and 
state scholarship funds, and various club 
projects, chief among them room improve- 
ment projects as suggested by the state 
program. 

Membership is now 117, a gain of 111 
per cent; there are 13 affiliated clubs; the 
Ellen H. Richards fund quota of $125 has 
been exceeded by $10; and all of the ten dis- 
tricts—as compared with five last year— 
have held or set dates for their conferences. 

Druzilla Kent, state supervisor of home 
economics, is spending the second semester 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Extension Service. Work this year cen- 
ters on a campaign for rural home improve- 
ment, which is being carried on by means of 
demonstrations, lectures, news articles, radio 
talks, and contests. Sometimes emphasis 
is placed on improvements made in one room, 
in porches, or in the yard. In Clarksville at 
an all day local leader meeting, 35 women 
agreed to enter their kitchens in an improve- 
ment contest. In several counties testing 
circles have been |formed, the merchants 
donating articles to be tried out by the mem- 
bers in turn. The men have been found 
quite as interested as the women, and help 
by putting up shelves, building cabinets, 
etc. The 4-H club girls are also helping. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
At the February meeting Marian Phillips 
and Ilma Badgley were chosen state council- 
lors. Dr. Dozier of Mills College spoke on 
the Purnell research program, and Dr. 
Richard Allen of San Jose on “The elements 
of homelikeness.’”” The annual meeting of 
the State Executive Council in Los Angeles, 
April 7 and 8, was in charge of Grace Alling- 
ham, state president, and Marie Bolton, 
state secretary. The discussion centered 
around the new home economics major 
authorized by the state board of education. 

Bay Section. During the coming summer 
session at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, there will be an exhibit of work taught in 
the university high school with the purpose 
of showing the aims of secondary education. 

Central Section. At a recent meeting 
Maude I. Murchie discussed the newly 
authorized home economics major. 

Northern Section. Two interesting health 
talks were given recently to the home eco- 
nomics department of Chico. Dr. Robert 
Peers of the Colfax School for the tubercu- 
lous discussed the progress made in combating 
tuberculosis, and Dr. H. Lisser of San Fran- 
cisco lectured on endocrinology and the 
relation of ductless glands to health. Of 
unusual interest to the home economics 
students at the Teachers College was Mr. 
Benn Northcott Helph’s demonstration on 
personality as related to type of dress. 
Each girl was asked to wear her most un- 
becoming dress and to determine what made 
it so. Mr. Helph also discussed the effect 
of the correctly dressed teacher upon the 
school child. 

San Diego Section. Monthly meetings 
have been held, with special lectures, some 
of which have been as follows: Mr. Olcutt of 
the chinaware department of Marstons on 
pottery; Bernardine Cooney of the Inter- 
national Silver Company on silver ware; 
and Dr. W. D. Sansum of Santa Barbara 
on nutrition. 

Miss Jenkins, formerly head of home 
economics in San Diego High School, has 
returned to California after several years of 
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tea-room management in New York City, 
and is at present teaching in Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Southern Section. At the ‘January meet- 
ing short talks were given by various mem- 
bers on outstanding phases of home eco- 
nomics work in their respective schools. 
This was followed by a trip through the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School. 

In February Dr. Howard West of the Los 
Angeles metabolic clinic gave an interesting 
survey of present knowledge of pernicious 
anemia. He showed a sample of the liver 
extract now obtainable and stressed specific 
effect of liver in the cure of this disease. 

A group of food and nutrition instructors of 
Los Angeles recently visited the diet kitchens 
of the new Good Samaritan Hospital. 

The clothing and textile groups have made 
two excursions of unusual educational value, 
one to the Zukin dress factory and the other 
to the wardrobes of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studio at Cuiver City. 

Letters have been received from Mae 
Owen, formerly head of home economics at 
Polytechnic High, Los Angeles, now on a 
tour around the world. 

A scholarship has been established at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, in 
memory of Orabel Chilton. Bertha Brodie 
of Omicron Nu is treasurer of the fund and 
Dr. Helen B. Thompson a trustee. 

Los Angeles County Public Health Asso- 
ciation. A health education division which 
offers a year-round service to the county 
has been established by Rama V. Bennett, 
formerly of the University of Colorado. 
Mrs. Alice Deist and Esther Hawley are 
staff members. Health education work is 
done through the summer health schools of 
the county conducted jointly with the county 
department of health, through the public 
schools, and through the county health 
centers. Nutrition publications are sent 
weekly to county newspapers; others are 
supplied to the mothers attending the chil- 
dren’s clinic in the health centers. Printed 
material also is supplied school cafeterias. 
Library service and other forms of help are 
given health teachers, nurses, and physicians 
who are directing health education work. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The first quarter of 1928 
closed with 31 new members and was marked 
by the formation and affiliation of the first 
student club at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

A general meeting was held in March 
when Dr. Mandel Sherman, director of the 
Washington Child Research Center, made 
his first public appearance in this city. 
Twenty other organizations in Washington 
were invited to attend. Dr. Sherman’s 
talk was devoted chiefly to describing ex- 
perimental work in emotional reactions which 
he had done on very young infants. 

The education section, of which Emeline 
S. Whitcomb is chairman, is making a study 
in 100 representative cities of the United 
States, including Washington, of the elec- 
tion of home economics in senior high schools. 

The textile section has specialized in com- 
mercial programs during the past two 
months, their first meeting being devoted to 
“The romance of rayon.” This was featured 
by a motion picture showing the process of 
manufacturing rayon from spruce trees 
and cotton blossoms through to a gorgeous 
evening wrap. Mr. J. A. Mack, who is in 
charge of the rayon section, Textile Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
explained the process. The February meet- 
ing was addressed by Marian Stephenson, 
educational director of Cheney Brothers, 
who discussed “Spring forecast for silks.”’ 
A representative from the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, was the March speaker, when “‘Stand- 
ardization of fabrics’ was the topic. 

The child study and homemakers sections 
combined their January meetings with 
Anna Richardson of the American Associa- 
tion as speaker. She announced the open- 
ing of the new child study center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and reported on the recent 
Cuban Conference. 

The February meeting of the child study 
section was addressed by Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
who spoke on “The contribution of modern 
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child training to the security of the com- 
munity.” Dr. Bird T. Baldwin was the 
speaker at the March meeting, his topic 
being “The emotional development in chil- 
dren.” 

At the February meeting of the home- 
makers section Mrs. Alice Buchanan, 
owner of a local women’s wear shop, spoke on 
“The well-dressed woman.” 

A second joint meeting of the child study 
and homemakers sections was held in March 
when Mr. Morton Snyder of the Progressive 
Education Association, spoke on “Which 
way is education going?” 

At the January meeting of the food and 
nutrition section, the home economics pro- 
jects of George Washington University were 
described by Dr. Minna C. Denton, head of 
the home economics department. Grace 
Hunter, chief dietitian of Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, told of the nutrition work in the 
hospital and in the training school. In Feb- 
ruary this section was the guest of Miss 
Hunter at Walter Reed Hospital. Captain 
James B. Anderson of the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps, gave a talk on “Diabetes 
mellitus,” with a demonstration of an edu- 
cational clinic. Before the talk the group 
was escorted through the metabolic ward and 
the diet kitchen of the hospital. “The re- 
cent development in vitamin research” was 
the subject for the March meeting. Dr. 
Hazel Munsell, nutrition chemist in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the speaker. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The second edition of the Association News 
Letter is just out. It carries some interest- 
ing reports of recent food investigations in 
Georgia. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
The home management work is being moved 
to a modern cottage with excellent modern 
electrical equipment in laboratories for 
teaching and research. 

Industrial economics courses are now avail- 
able with splendid equipment for training 
of dietitians, tea-room managers, and other 
industrial workers. 
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Georgia State Teachers College, Athens. 
The dietetics class is carrying forward a 
special project with a nutrition class com- 
posed of children from the training school 
who are distinctly underweight. Through 
the courtesy of the county health officer 
and the Athens child health demonstration, 
careful physical examinations are first made. 
Each student has the responsibility for two 
children and is seeking to promote their 
welfare through cooperation with parents in 
the home and in the school. 

4H Clubs. There are 582 girls in Georgia 
who are paying their expenses in high school, 
and 162 girls in coilege as a resuit of their 
4-H Club work. Gladys Casey of Gains- 
ville was the outstanding club girl in Georgia 
for 1928. Her receipts for garden products 
and canning for the year were $549.70. 

Student Club News. The home eco- 
nomics clubs in Georgia received the fourth 
number of the Student Club News Letter 
in March. We feel that this is an exceed- 
ingly worth-while publication and does much 
toward the exchange of helpful ideas and 
drawing the clubs closer together. The 
growth of this movement has greatly vital- 
ized home economics in Georgia, where there 
are at present 20 affiliated clubs. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Katherine Blunt 
spent part of the winter quarter with her 
mother in St. Augustine, Florida. 

Marion Monroe, formerly with the In- 
stitute for Research and Child Welfare, 
State University of Iowa, has given courses 
in child psychology during the winter and 
spring quarters. 

For the second term of the summer 
quarter, Florence H. Smith, director of nu- 
trition, St. Mary’s Hospital, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, will give a course in 
diet and disease. 

Mrs. Mary K. Heiner and B. Eleanor 
Johnson, a graduate student in clothing 
and textiles, are arranging a training course 
for the household buyer at the Fair Store. 
The twelve weeks of the course are divided 
between household equipment and textiles. 
Mr. Kelly, president of the Fair, wants the 
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aim of the course to be not the selling of 
goods, but a training in standards of selec- 
tion. There will be three fifteen-minute 
radio talks each week and one three-hour 
demonstration and exhibit. Women are 
to keep notebooks and prizes will be awarded 
for the most intelligent use made of the work 
given in the course. 

The related art section gave an exhibit 
of dolls dressed to represent various periods 
in historic costume, from the Greek to the 
present day. There were also plates showing 
the technique used in costume illustration, 
the work being done by students in the re- 
lated art section under the direction of Mar- 
ion E. Clark. 

Students in Miss Robert’s class in child 
care have made some very attractive rag 
dolls for the children in the nursery school 
of the Chicago Orphan Asylum. The dolls 
have clothes that really come off; and the 
buttons, plackets, and the rest are so pro- 
portioned and placed that the children will 
have little difficulty in dressing and undress- 
ing their rag babies. 

The undergraduate home economics club 
has been especially active this year. It has 
held monthly teas through the autumn and 
winter quarters at which specialists in differ- 
ent fields related to home economics have 
spoken. The latest one was addressed by 
Dr. S. S. Falk on the subject, “Does infant 
weifare preserve the unfit?” The annual 
dinner was held February 8 when John E. 
Anderson, director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, addressed 
an open meeting on the subject, “‘Recent 
work of the Institute for Child Welfare.” 

Dr. A. H. Ryan, of the research bureau of 
the Hoover Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
recently gave a very interesting illustrated 
lecture on research methods used in deter- 
mining the efficiency of different types of 
vacuum cleaning. Venona Swartz, a gradu- 
ate student of the department, has received 
a fellowship from Dr. Ryan’s bureau. 

The members of the faculty of the depart- 
ment entertained at tea, March 18, the home 
economists attending the eleventh annual 
conference of the central region of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Science 
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conducted a series of informal talks for its 
students and for homemakers, during Febru- 
ary. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed 
“How much should a wife know about her 
husband’s business,’’ Mrs. Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale of England considered “Why we 
live beyond our means,” Mrs. Louise Huston 
of Colgate and Company took up “The 
care of fine fabrics and stain removal,” 
and Miss Gudrun Carlson of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers spoke on “Select- 
ing*meat cuts to suit your needs.” Mrs. 
Smiley Blanton of Vassar College gave a 
week of instruction on child guidance for 
the benefit of the student body and a group 
of young homemakers. 

Lewis Institute. Several members of the 
home economics staff have recently been 
engaged in outside activities. Lemo Dennis 
gave a talk on “Teaching child care” before 
the meeting of the tenth district of voca- 
tional home economics teachers. Elizabeth 
Trimingham organized the clothing exhibit 
used at the recent meetings and exhibition 
of the Mothers Council. Grace Hood gave 
a talk to one of the women’s clubs on 
“Problems in better home management.”’ 

Lewis Home Economics Club had for 
recent speakers two former Lewis students. 
Jean Rich of the American Institute of 
Baking spoke on “Opportunities in business,” 
and Lea Taylor of the Chicago Commons on 
“Problems in social service.” 


INDIANA 


Purdue University. Hazel Landin has 
been appointed assistant professor of home 
management and is in charge of the practice 
house. She is filling the vacancy left by 
the resignation of Laura J. Cheney who is 
spending several months in the Orient and 
Europe. 

Other new faculty members include Anita 
Kuehn, instructor in textiles and clothing; 
Marie Darst, assistant in applied design; 
Ruth Robertson Van Huss, assistant in 
institutional management; Margaret Ben- 
nett, assistant in home management; Mar- 
garet Johnson, graduate assistant in nutri- 
tion. 
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The annual agricultural conference was 
held January 9 to 13. The program for the 
home economics section was arranged to 
meet many of the varied interests of the 
modern rural woman, some of the topics 
discussed being: Making the farm home 
budget, laws affecting women, standards 
which affect the real value of the dollar in 
home buying, the selection of household 
furnishings and equipment, family health. 

An unusual feature was an equipment 
clinic arranged by Floise Davison, of the 
National Electric Light Association, and 
Miriam Rapp, who is in charge of the re- 
search in home management under Purnell 
funds at Purdue University. At this clinic 
the women attending the conference were 
given opportunity not only to ask questions 
regarding the selection, care, and use of 
equipment, but also to try out some of the 
pieces for themselves. 

During the agricultural conference, 1539 
women and girls were registered. At a 
dinner on January 12, five Indiana women 
were honored by having conferred upon them 
the title of Master Homemakers. These 
women were chosen as a result of a contest 
conducted by the Farmer’s Wife, in co- 
operation with the home economics exten- 
sion division of Purdue. 

Dean Matthews has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee composed of represen- 
tatives from the Indiana Bakers Association 
and the home economics division of Purdue 
University to determine the qualities which 
homemakers desire in commercially-made 
bread and cakes. 

Gladys McGill, formerly of the clothing 
and textile division, has returned to the 
United States after three years of teaching 
home economics in New Zealand, and is 
now studying at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Edna Collicott, ’23, who has been teach- 
ing home economics in one of the vocational 
schools of Indiana, has recentiy been ap- 
pointed to a position in the home economics 
department of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

National costumes of many lands were 
displayed in the home economics auditorium 
on the evening of March 6, when an illus- 
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trated talk on this subject was given by the 
staff of the clothing and textile department, 
assisted by the Virginia C. Meredith Club, 
the student home economics club. Authen- 
tic native costumes of China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Jugo- 
Slavia were shown with girls in the class as 
models. 


1OWA 


Iowa State College. Marja Morzowski 
of Poland received the degree of Master of 
Science, with foods and nutrition major, this 
spring with “Some Polish dietary studies” 
as the subject of her thesis. Miss Mor- 
zowski is now graduate dietitian at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, and hopes also to 
observe methods of administration in Euro- 
pean clinics before taking up her work as 
dietitian and teacher at Warsaw. 

Home economics freshmen who maintained 
outstanding grades during the fall quarter 
have been entertained at tea by Dean Fisher 
and heads of departments of the division. 

Members of Omicron Nu, Phi Omicron 
Upsilon, and the Home Economics Club 
sponsored a series of teas during the winter 
quarter in order to cultivate a closer ac- 
quaintance between faculty and students and 
between upper and lower classmen. It is 
expected that these affairs wiil become an 
established custom. 

The home economics vaudeville, which is 
given annually under the auspices of the 
Home Economics Club, assisted by the 
applied art, textiles and clothing, physical 
education, and public speaking cepartments, 
brought in more than $1000. The proceeds 
from this play are used largely for student 
loan funds, expenses of delegates to the 
national convention, and some lasting con- 
tribution to the home economics building. 

A fourth home management house will 
be opened this summer to meet the heavy 
enrollment of senior home economics stu- 
dents. 

KANSAS 
Kansas Home Economics Association. 


Aduit education in the field of home eco- 
nomics was the theme of the meeting at 
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Wichita, March 17 and 18. Grace Fry- 
singer of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Florence Fallgatter, field agent of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, attended the meeting. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
nursery school has recently benefited by 
the addition of a new room, which affords a 
large amount of additional sunlight through 
windows of vita glass. Comparative studies 
on blood, height and weight curves, and 
resistance to infections are being conducted 
for the periods before and after the instal- 
lation of the vita glass. An additional 
playground affording much sunlight has also 
been made available for the nursery school 
children. 

Because the enrollment of girls in child 
welfare for the second semester doubled 
that of the first semester, it has become 
necessary to form a second nursery school 
group and to add another assistant to the 
staff. Aldene. Scantlin fills the position. 

One of the Purnell projects being con- 
ducted by the food economics and nutrition 
department is a study of possible causes of 
seasonal variation in growth of children. A 
group of healthy children in the State School 
for the Deaf, Olathe, are the subjects. 

Elma Stewart, associate professor in the 
department of institutional economics, and 
Dr. H. L. Ibsen of the department of animal 
husbandry were married during the holidays. 
Mrs. Ibsen is continuing her work. 

Sybil Smith, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, visited the college and inspected 
the research work in the home economics 
division. 

The home economics division, applied 
arts department, is offering for next year a 
new curriculum with a major in art. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. 
of the department of home economics has 
necessitated the appointment of an addi- 
tional instructor during this quarter. Suz- 
anne Thompson of Colorado has been ap- 
pointed instructor of food and nutrition. 

One of the beautiful faculty residences on 
the new campus has been refitted to be used 
as a practice house for the seniors in home 
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economics. The house has also been utilized 
the last few months to furnish additional 
practical problems in household equipment 
and house planning and furnishing. The 
young women in the various classes have 
planned and selected all the equipment and 
have made curtains and other furnishings. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
In cooperation with the critic instructor, 
the home economics department is conduct- 
ing an experiment with underweight chil- 
dren in the school. Children of eighth and 
ninth grades are given whole milk, graham 
crackers, and malted milk in addition to the 
regular diet. 

Natchitoches Normal College. A fashion 
show held recently portrayed “The past” 
and “The present,” with an explanation of 
old English costume laws given between 
parts. “The past,” beginning with 1066, 
was given by the costume design class, the 
making of the costumes being an outside 
problem. Frocks used in “The present” 
were made in the dressmaking classes. 

Extension Service. Dr. Louise Stanley 
recently accompanied Mary Jessie Stone, 
state home demonstration agent, through the 
flooded section of the state, spending a 
day in St. Martin parish conferring with 
Estelle Fournet, the county home demonstra- 
tion agent, and with health and Red Cross 
Officials. Severai rural homes were visited. 
In cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the home demonstration de- 
partment will make a comparative study of 
the diet of typical French parishes which 
are practically free from pellagra and 
parishes in which pellagra exists in the 
state. Contrasting dietary habits suggest 
the value of such studies. 

Four county home demonstration councils 
have been organized in the last three months. 
Acadia parish council, representing the home 
demonstration clubs, is fostering a parish 
house dress contest in which one hundred 
rural women are enrolled. 


MAINE 


North Atlantic Regional Conference. 
Florence L. Jenkins, state supervisor of home 
economics, attended the North Atlantic 
regional conference called by the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education in Salem, 
Massachusetts, February 20 to 23; also the 
conference of supervisors of home economics 
held by the American Home Economics 
Association in conjunction with the Nat.onal 
Education Association in Boston, February 
24 and 25. 

University of Maine. At the request of 
the Maine Development Commission, the 
University of Maine, with the cooperation 
of Bowdoin, Colby, and Bates Colleges, is 
about to launch a survey to determine the 
needs of higher education in Maine for the 
next ten years and the methods by which 
these needs can be met. One of the major 
problems to be attacked is the need for 
women’s colleges. 

Westbrook. Mary S. Byrne, secretary 
of the Parent-Teachers Association, was in 
charge of the meeting held March 22. 
“Domestic science as it was and home eco- 
nomics as it is” was the subject, the aim being 
to impress the parents with the increased 
scope of home economics and to dispel the 
common idea that it deals almost exclusively 
with cooking and sewing. Florence L. 
Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics, 
was the principal speaker and students 
gave talks on nutrition and clothing, the 
latter accompanied by an exhibition of 
clothing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A recent survey made by the 
membership committee shows the number of 
home economics teachers in the schools of 
the state who are members of the Massachu- 
setts association to be: Public schools, Berk- 
shire County, 23; Connecticut Valley, 94; 
Worcester County, 90; New England Asso- 
ciation, 672. Private schools, Connecticut 
Valley, 11; Worcester County, 3. In addi- 
tion there are 715 Massachusetts teachers in 
the New England Association. This gives a 
total of 956, and shows clearly that if every 
home economics teacher joined her profes- 
sional group the state association would be 
very near its goal of 1000 members, even 
without the home economists in other lines 
of work. 
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Since the last report in the JouRNAL, 
the Connecticut Valley section has held an 
interesting meeting with Elizabeth Osborn, 
a New York dress consultant, as speaker. 
The Worcester County section held a valen- 
tine bridge to earn money. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The Northeastern branch, together with the 
Duluth Association of University Women, 
acted as hostesses at a luncheon meeting 
held at Duluth on January 28. Dr. Cather- 
ine Newell Adams, president of Constanti- 
nople College for Women, gave a most 
interesting discussion of the social and eco- 
nomic status of women in the Near East. Dr. 
Adams also spoke at a joint meeting of the 
College Women’s Club of St. Paul and the 
Minnesota Home Economics Association and 
at the Minneapolis College Women’s Club. 

Julia A. Newton, state home demonstra- 
tion leader for Minnesota and president 
of the Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion, spoke at the meeting of the Duluth 
Association on March 17. 

The response to requests for contributions 
to the Ellen H. Richards Fund has been 
excellent, including great interest on the part 
of the teachers. Marion Weller, head of 
the textile section of University of Minne- 
sota, has been in charge of the campaign. 

Carleton College. With the opening of 
the new Margaret Evans Hall, the women’s 
dormitory system has been reorganized and 
placed entirely under the direction of Dean 
Georgia White. The two dining rooms are 
under the management of women trained in 
institutional administration, Ruth Reid and 
Mrs. Etta Skillman Skaiem. Florence 
Churton of the home economics department 
is the dietitian, planning the menus and 
acting as consultant to the dining room 
directors. 

Anne Walker, dietitian of the men’s dormi- 
tories, has entire charge of the equipment of 
the new $200,000 Severance Hall for men. 

University of Minnesota. Florence Fall- 
gatter, field agent of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and an alumna of the 
University, visited the University in Janu- 
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new Baking Leaflets 


With *‘motion picture’’ photographs 
to illustrate each step 


ev 








1. Rolls and Buns from Biscuit 
Dough: Photographs show how to make 
Finger Rolls, Clover Leaf Rolls, Parker House 
Also contains 
table of measures and equivalents, a ‘‘master” 
recipe for Baking Powder biscuits, and eight 


Rolls and Cinnamon Buns. 


delicious variations of this recipe. 


3. Cake Making: The Creaming Method 
carefully analyzed and illustrated with 12 
Also contains 


motion picture photographs. 
recipes for eight delicious cakes. 


Fee leaflets for your classes! These leaflets are reprints from the new Royal book, 


“Anyone can Bake. 





reprints as you need. Simply indicate on the coupon how many of each you desire. 


2. Quick Loaf Breads: Contains 12 
photographs that show just how to make 
Quick Graham Bread, Peanut Butter Bread, 
Nut and Raisin Bread. Also discusses types 
of ingredients for various kinds of baking. 


4. Angel Cakes and Gold Cake: 
12 photographs illustrate the making of 8-egg 
Angel Cake, 3-egg Angel Cake, and a Gold 
Cake. Also discusses methods, utensils and 
devices for cake decoration and includes 
recipes for six icings. 


We shall be glad to send you for classroom distribution, as many 





Royal the Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Always 

leavens perfecily Con- 

tains no alum; leaves no 
bitter taste. 





The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept E, 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
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ary for the annual survey of the progress 
and needs of the teacher training section at 
the University and to secure a report of the 
vocational work done in the state under the 
new state supervisor, Aura Keever. 

Harriet Goldstein, associate professor of 
related art, will visit a number of southern 
institutions during the spring. She will 
speak at Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, Auburn, 
and Montevallo, Alabama. She will be 
present for the Alabama State Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting at Montevallo. 

Lucy Studley, who is on sabbatical leave 
from the University, will study during the 
spring semester at the University of North 
Carolina. Ruth Lindquist, a former mem- 
ber of the staff of the division of home 
economics now on leave of absence from 
Iowa State College, will also study at the 
same institution. 

Extension Service. Mary Laycock, 
formerly home demonstration agent in 
Mower County, has taken a similar position 
in Barnes County, North Dakota, with 
Valley City as headquarters. 

The annual conference for the extension 
staff in home economics was held at the Uni- 
versity Farm March 5 to 10. Conferences 
of home demonstration agents and the state 
staff occupied the first three days, home chair- 
men from the counties joining the group for 
the remainder of the week. Grace Frysinger 
and Dr. A. C. Smith of the U. S. Department 
offAgriculture attended the conference. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Beloxi, 
April 26, 27, and 28. Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Hazel Kyrk of the University of 
Chicago were among the speakers. The 
program included discussions of institutional 
work, high school equipment and methods, 
home industries, and the use of power in the 
home. Two sessions were given over to 
joint meetings with the Mississippi Educa- 
tional Association. 

Home economics workers have been urged 
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to assist in local programs for National 
Better Homes Week, and to avail themselves 
of the help offered by the state development 
board in making such plans. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associaticn. 
A homemakers section has been organized 
in Bozeman and at present has fifteen mem- 
bers. Its purpose is to cooperate with Dr. 
Jessie Richardson, in charge of home eco- 
nomics research, on problems in which the 
homemakers can help. One problem already 
begun is the testing of standard cake pro- 
portions adapted to high altitude. Another 
was the preparation of cheap menus as 
published in a leading women’s magazine, 
to see if at local prices they would serve a 
family of four at a cost of $1.00 per dinner, 
the amount stated in the magazine. It was 
found that this could be done. One group 
of women is studying a problem on children’s 
clothing. Many other problems are in view. 

Recently the association has begun to 
realize that a certain amount of publicity is 
necessary to bring to the people in general a 
better appreciation and understanding of the 
things the home economics workers are 
trying to do. To carry out this policy, the 
cooperation of the Montana Woman and 
Montana Educaiion has been secured in 
publishing a series of ten articles describing 
college and high school courses in home 
economics, the work of the 4-H club and the 
home demonstration agents, and various 
other phases of home economics training and 
research. 

A file of the names of one hundred trained 
homemakers from the whole state, about 
one-fourth of them living in Bozeman, has 
been prepared, and a personal letter, in ad- 
dition to the notices sent out by the state 
association treasurer, has been sent urging 
all of these homemakers to join the associa- 
tion. 

Homemakers in Bozeman are cooperating 
with Lucille Reynolds of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in Washington, D. C. 
on a project in household refrigeration, by 
distributing and filling out questionnaires. 

Montana State College. Gladys Brane- 
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gan has been granted a leave of absence from 
her position as head of the home economics 
department of Montana State College for 
the spring quarter and expects to spend 
most of the spring and summer in Washing- 
ton studying home economics teacher train- 
ing. Mrs. Minerva Grace, of Oregon, will 
teach the classes in home management and 
Rua Van Horn will act as chairman of the 
department. 

Rua Van Horn is to teach in the Uni- 
versity of Washington summer school. 
Kathleen Bennett, also of the State College 
faculty, is to teach foods and nutrition this 
summer at Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Mildred Nemeck, who has charge of the 
institutional courses at the College, is chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the in- 
stitution economics section of the American 
Home Economics Association to study the 
training of institutional workers, analyzing 
first the courses now being offered, and 
second the needs as seen by experienced 
workers. 

State Course of Study. Rua Van Horn, 
state supervisor of home economics, is 
chairman of a committee which is preparing 
a tentative home economics course of study 
for Montana. The plan is to have it put out 
in mimeographed form and tried out for a 
year, and perhaps altered before it is printed. 


Extension Service. Following the resig- 
nation of Jessie Adee, who has been home 
demonstration agent in Rosebud County, 
Agnes Johnson, a graduate of North Dakota 
Agricultural College, has become her suc- 
cessor with headquarters at Forsyth. 

Ida C. Hagman who has been taking ad- 
vanced work at Columbia University has 
succeeded Gertrude Erickson as home demon- 
stration agent in Valley County with head- 
quarters at Glasgow. 

Both Miss Adee and Miss Erickson will 
remain in their counties since each is assum- 
ing the duties of a rural homemaker. 

Mary Ebersole has been added to the 
extension staff as home demonstration agent 
in Fergus County. 

Three new counties, Daniels, Sheridan, 
and Roosevelt, in northeastern Montana 
have recently made appropriations for a 
district home demonstration agent. 

A very successful home living conference 
has just been completed under the direction 
of Frances Smith, county extension agent in 
Flathead County. 

“Shopping tours” under the direction of 
Edith Mott, state clothing specialist, are 
proving an interesting and helpful means of 
securing cooperation between the local mer- 
chant and those enrolled for the extension 
program in clothing. 
































Iowa’s “Oxtp Capito.” 


(See page 420) 








